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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1855. 


Notes. 
ARTHUR MOORE AND THE MOORES. 
(Concluded from p. 178.) 


I omitted in my first paper to notice what 
Bishop Burnet says of Arthur Moore, that he 
“had risen up from being a footman, without any 
education,” because Burnet’s authority for a 
chance assertion in a matter of so little import- 
ance was no better than that of the old ballads; 
and because, for our purpose, footman or groom 
was the same thing, or equivalent. But Onslow’s 
note is important ; for though he does not directly 
confirm Burnet’s assertion, he does not contradict 
it, which I think, from the tone and temper of his 
comment — his personal knowledge, and his evi- 
dent personal regard for the man,—he would 
have done, had there been a doubt on his mind 
as to its general truth. He appears, indeed, to 
argue on the assumption that it was true : 


“ Mr. Moor had very extraordinary talents, with great 
experience and knowledge of the world, very able in par- 
liament, and capable of the highest parts of business, 
with a manner in it, and indeed in his general deport- 
ment, equal almost to any rank. He-knew every body, 
and could talk of every body, which made his convers- 
ation a sort of history of the age. He was generous and 
magnificent; wrote and spoke accurately and politely; 
but his figure was awkward and disadvantageous. If he 
had raised himself by a course of virtue, he would have 
justly been deemed one of the greatest among those who 
have wrought their own fortunes. But ‘vendidit hic auro 
patriam’—to Spain at least, if not to France, in our com- 
mercial transactions at the Peace of Utrecht.” 

Pope, I suspect, circulated the footman story, 
for in the Grub Street Journal there is a letter 
professedly addressed by Moore the Worm Doctor 
to “Cozen Jemmy,” wherein the doctor upbraids 
Jemmy with neglect, since he had been pleased 
to call himself “ Esq.,” though he adds, “ you, did 
not, indeed, all at once seem to forget your futher, 
or the house of your father, for you made the hero 
of your Play a footman.” 

But whatever may have been the antecedents of 
Arthur Moore, it is obvious that he must have been 
a prosperous gentleman long before the Tories 
came into power. 
was elected one of the Managers of “ The United 
Trade to the East Indies,” and in 1705 I find him 
one of the Controllers of Army Accounts. He 


was member for Grimsby in the first Parliament | 


of Great Britain, 1707; and in the second, third, 
and fourth Parliaments. In 1715 he lost his elec- 
tion; petitioned, withdrew his petition, and retired 
from Parliament. He appears thenceforth to have 
directed his attention to the improvement of an 
estate which he had purchased at Fetcham; where, 


In 1702, as I have shown, he | 


the house, and enclosed and planted a park. We 
read indeed, in the “ Letter” before referred to, 
of his “mountainous waterworks of _Le——d” 
[Leatherhead], which vie with those of “the 
French king,” and were paid for “with his own 
money.” 

Arthur Moore married before 1698 — inferred 
from the age of his eldest son — Theophila, daugh- 
ter and heiress of William Smythe (described by 
Collins as of the Inner Temple) by Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of George, first Earl of Berkeley ; 
by whom he had three sons, William, Arthur, and 
James. His will is dated Nov. 6, 1729; and 
was proved May 30, 1730. 

I must now write from netes made from me- 
mory: for such is the liberality of our official 
Registrars of Wills that literary inquirers are not 
at liberty to make a single extract, even after they 
have paid for leave to examine a will. Arthur 
Moore, then, according to my notes, bequeathed 
his estates in Surrey, Gloucester, and Middlesex, 
to his eldest son William Moore, in tail-male, with 
remainder to his sons Arthur and James. The 
will recites that under his marriage articles he 
was bound to lay out the sum of ten thousand 
pounds in the purchase of land, and to settle the 
same on and for the benefit of his wife and chil- 
dren; and he therefore charges his real estate 
with an annuity to his widow Theophila, of 4000. 
per annum. He bequeaths to his younger sons, 
Arthur Moore and James Moore, 2,500/. each ; 
but directs, that in case either should succeed to 
his real estate, the money is not to be paid to such 
son, but to be invested in land to be added to 
the entail: farther, I think, that if either of his 
younger sons should marry a person of inadequate 


| fortune, or without the consent of his executors, 


they should forfeit the 2,500. There are other 
bequests: amongst them, to his sister Jane En- 
glish, and to the children of his sister Mary Parr. 
He speaks of the prosecutions and persecutions 
which he has suffered for the faithful discharge 
of his duty to the public; of the consequent 


| possibility that his personal estate may be insuf- 


ficient to defray his pecuniary bequests, and gives 
instructions accordingly, which are [ think to sell 
part of the real estate; and he appoints his bro- 
ther Thomas Moore one of his executors. 

We learn from the History of Surrey, that in 
1722 Arthur Moore bought Polesden (long after 
the property of Richard Brinsley Sheridan), 
which in 1729 he sold to his brother Colonel 
Thomas Moore ; and from a monumental tablet in 
Great Bookham Church, that this Colonel Thomas 
Moore “commanded a regiment of foot in the 
service of Queen Anne ; and was in the year 1713 
created Receiver and Paymaster to take care of 
the pay of her Majesty's land forces in the island 
of Minorea, and garrisons of Dunkirk and Gi- 


according to the History of Surrey, he enlarged — &c. He died, unmarried, in the sixty- 
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J his age, leaving his nephew, 
William Moore, Esq., his sole executor and heir.” 
This is confirmed by his will, dated Novem- 
ber 18, 1732, and proved March 19, 1734. It 
appears from Beatson that Thomas ‘Moore was 
appointed Paymaster in 1712, and from Bowyer 
that he was superseded amongst the first after the 
arrival of the king, on November 27, 1714. 

Arthur Moore, the second son of Arthur Moore 
of Fetcham, died between September, 1733, when 
his will is dated, and November, 1734, when it 
was proved, probably in June, 1734, which is er- 
roneously given in the History of Surrey as the 
date of the death of the father. Arthur Moore, 
the son, is described in his will as of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, 
to his wife; but 
brother “ Jemmy Moore Smythe 
of one guinea value; and 
to his brother-in-law Wyriot Ormond. 

Before I notice the younger son of Arthur 
Moore — Pope’s immortal —I had better dispose 
of William Smythe, the grandfather, after whom, 
and under whose will, he took the name of 
Smythe, and this will answer another of your cor- 
respondent's questions. 

Arthur Moore, the father, as already noticed, 
married the daughter and heiress of William 
Smythe. William Smythe is described in his will, 
dated December 19, 1720, proved January 13, 
1720-21, as of Devonshire Street, St. Andrew's, 
Holborn. Ile therein recites that his property 
consists of leases for years of lands and houses, 
money in the funds, and debts owing to him by 
the government ; and after some few legacies, he 
bequeaths the whole, with authority to his ex- 
ecutors to invest the same in land when a favour- 
able opportunity offers, in trust for his grandson 
James Moore, in tail-male, with remainder to his 
other grandchildren, Arthur and William, with 
directions that he James Moore, and Arthur 
should he succeed to the property, shall take the 
name of Smythe; but that should William suc- 
ceed, he shall retain the name of Moore. 

The personal property of William Smythe was 
subsequently, I presume, vested in real estate, as 
James Moore Smythe is described in his will as of 
Frodley Hall, Staffor: He died, however, 
according to the History of Surrey, at Whitton, 
near - leworth; and according to Gent. Mag. 
(ante, Vol. xi., p. 7.) on October 18, 1734. In 
his will he bequeaths to his brother William 
Moore 20/., and the residue of his property to his 
old friend Charles Hays of Chelsea. The real 
estate of course passed under the will of the 
grandfather Smythe to the surviving brother, who, 
as appears from his own will, died possessed of an 
estate in Staffordshire. 

William, the eldest son, not only succeeded to 
the estates of the father, Arthur Moore 


seventh year of 


2.3. 
ishire. 


but to 


Polesden, and the other property of his uncle 
Colonel Thomas Moore, and to the estate of the 
grandfather, Smythe. He was member of parlia- 
ment for Banbury, in the second and third par- 
liaments of George IL., and died on October 24, 
1746. His will is dated April 20, 1744, and was 
proved on February 6, 1746-7. He bequeaths, 
after some trifling legacies, the whole of his real 
estates in Surrey, Sussex, and Stafford, in trust 
for Frederick North, son of Lord North and 
Guildford ; and in case of his death, or failure of 


| heirs male, with remainder to the next eldest son 


and he therein bequeaths all his property | 
by a codicil he gives to his | 
” 302, and a ring | 
makes a like bequest | 


of Lord North and Guildford; then to Joln 
Moore, eldest son of Dr. Henry Moore, with re- 
mainder to the eldest son of Thomas Parr of 
Datchet. The executors are Lord North and 
Thomas Parr. 

The Frederick North, to whom these estates 
were bequeathed, was the celebrated Lord North; 


| but to what extent he benefited I know not; for, 


according to the History of Surrey, in “ conse- 
quence of the incumbrances” to which these 
estates were subject, an act of parliament was 
obtained under which Polesden, where Willian 
Moore had resided, was sold; but what beca 
of the other estates is not mentioned, because, 
I suppose, they were situated out of the county 
of Surrey. ° 

Here end my notes about Arthur Moore and 
the Moore family, and here they ought to end; 
for, according to the tablet in Great Bookham 
Church, William “having survived his young 
brother, Arthur Moore, and James Moore Smith, 
Esq., and dying unmarried, the family 
extinct.” Tue WRITER OF, ET 











became 





THOMAS LORD LYTTELTON NOT JUNIUS. 


I presume to head this Note with this decided 
assertion, because I feel convinced that the evi- 
dence [ am about to produce establishes the fac 
that this eccentric nobleman could not be the 
writer of the celebrated Letters, the authorship of 
which is still a mystery. 

The following letter is one of several addressed 
to Mr. Roberts, which lately came under my ob- 
servation. I publish it because it proves, not 
only that Thomas Lyttelton was abroad in N 
1771 —a period when a reference to The Letters 
proves Junius to have been busy in London or its 
neighbourhood — but because, curiously enough, i 
bears the date Nov. 27, 1771, which Junius, in his 
own edition (1772), assigns to his last letter to the 
Duke of Grafton. 

In Woodfall’s edition (1814) this letter is dated 
28th, and not 27th November: but there is 4 
private letter to Woodfall, dated 27th. Lut 
with reference to Lyttelton’s claim, the 27th or 
28th can make no difference. For, as the pre 
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sent letter shows that Thomas Lord Lyttelton 
yas at Mastricht on November 27, 1771, and had 
clearly not come there direct from England, but 
had been at Douai, and was proceeding to Liege; 
and as Junius was in that very month of Novem- 
ber cognisant of and alarmed at Garrick’s “im- 
pertinent inquiries,” and wrote no less than three 
private letters to Woodfall, besides three in the 
Public Advertiser, I venture to submit that the 
letter which is now printed for the first time 
incontrovertibly, that Thomas Lord Lyt- 
Wituram J. Tuoms. 


Mastricht, 27th Nov., 1771. 


proves, 
telton was not Junius. 


Dear Sir, 

I have this moment received a letter from 
Messrs. Biddulph and Cocks in which he (sic) in- 
forms me that you sent him one to be immediately 
forwarded; but that letter is not as yet come to 
hand, as it was directed to me at Douai. In case 
I should miss this letter, I beg you wou'd send a 
duplicate directed to me at Liege, or send it en- 
closed to Messrs. Cocks, who will forward it. I 
cannot conclude without returning you a thousand 
thanks for the many favors I have received from 
you, and assure you that nobody prizes your 
friends hip more than, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged and 
Obedient Servant, 
T. Lyrretrton. 

I beg you wou'd present my respects to your 
unis rble wife. 

To William Roberts, Esq'., 

at Bewdley. 


THE ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH KNIGHTS OF THE 
ORDER OF ST. JOUN OF JERUSALEM. 


(Concluded from p. 180.) 


Stewart, Fitz James, was the natural son‘ of 
James IT., King of England, by Arabella Churchill, 
sister of the famous Duke of Marlborough. He 

afterwards was known as the celebrated Marshal, 
Duke of Berwick, and progenitor of the families 
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of the Dukes of Fitz James in France, and of | 


Leria in Spain. This nobleman being at Malta, 
became a Knight of St. John, and afterwards 
Grand Prior of England, as will be seen by the 
following translations of two original letters, which 
were written in French by James II. to the Grand 
Master of the Order: in the first the king desired 
that this dignity might be conferred on his natural 
son, and in the second returned his thanks because 
his wishes had been complied with. 
To my Cousin the Grand Master of the Order of 
St. Joha of Jerusalem. 
My Cousin, 
We are so strongly persuaded of y 


ur zeal for 


= 
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the Catholic religion, that we do not doubt you 
will readily embrace every occasion which may 
present itself of manifesting it. And as we have 
particular gratification in seconding your good in- 
tentions in such laudable designs, we have resolved 
to dedicate to the Order of the Knights of Malta, 
Henry Fitz James, our natural son, already well 
known to you. For your kindness and civility 
extended to him when at Malta, we have to thank 
you sincerely. Although young he is not wanting 
in experience, for he has already crossed the sea, 
and for nearly two years fought against the heretics. 
Wherefore when you have received this attesta- 
tion of his sanctity which we have thought proper 
to send you on the subject, we hope that in your 
goodness you will kindly grant him the dignity of 
the Grand Prior of England, enregistering him 
according to the usual forms of that rank. And 
as we doubt not that you will grant this favour, 
we promise you all aid and assistance which is or 
shall be possible for the glory and advantage of so 
illustrious and useful an order in the service of 
God, and to the glory of His Church. May God 
keep us in His h oly care. 
My Cousin, 
Your affectionate Cousin, 
James R. 
Given at St. Germain en Laye, 
24th February, 1689. 

His Eminence the Very Reverend Grand Master, 
and his venerable council, commanded by an 
unanimous vote that the above letter should be 
registered, and that His Majesty be thanked for 
the honour he had conferred on the Order, and for 
the affection he entertains towards it; assuring 
him that on receiving the attestation of which he 
writes in favour of his natural son, it shall be with 
welcome received.* ‘Two days after this record 
was made, the Grand Master, Gregory Caraffa, 
addressed a letter to James II., which brought the 
following answer : 

My Cousin, 

We received with much satisfaction your oblig- 
ing letter of the 4th of April, from which, besides 
the esteem and regard which you profess for our 
youthful Fitz James, we observe with pleasure 
the zeal you evince to gratify our wish as ex- 
pressed on a previous occasion. For this reason 
we feel obliged, and anxious on all accounts to 
testify our gratitude towards you. This we do 
with all the sincerity of a heart zealous in the 
cause of religion, and particularly for the glory of 
your illustrious Order, to the aggrandisement of 
which we shall ever have infinite pleasure in con- 
tributing. And in order that our son may be a 
subject worthy of serving God, and His holy 
C hurch, in the dignity of Grand Prior of E ngland, 

Taken from the MS. registry of the C ouncil of § State, 
under date of the 2nd of the month of April, A. p. 1689. 
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which you are willing to confer upon him, we will 
not allow him to lose any more time, though he be 
actually engaged in a campaign both active and 
danyerous against our rebellious subjects who are 
the enemies ‘of religion, but forward the attestation 
which our holy father has had the goodness to send 
in his favour. For the rest, and for the success 
of our affairs, we recommend ourselves to the 
prayers and good wishes of all your Order, and 
ray God that He will have you in His holy | 
Sean. 
Given in our court, at the Castle of Dublin, 
The 13th of July, a. p. 1689. 
Your affectionate Cousin, 
James R.* 
To my Cousin, 
The Grand Master of St. John of Jerusalem, 
at Malta. 


Although this distinguished nobleman obtained 
the high dignities of Grand Cross, and of Honorary 
Grand Prior of England in the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, still he was never professed. (Vide 
Bankes, Ext. and Dormant Baronett., vol. iii. 

. 80.) 

Tirrell, William, was third son of Sir Thomas 
Tirrell, of Heron, in the county of Essex, and his 
wife Constance, daughter of John Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy. This Knight was a witness in the 
case of the Turcopolier, Clement West. ( Vide 
Burke, Dorm. Bar., also Cott. MSS., Otho, C. TX.) 

Tresham, Sir Thomas, of Rushton, in North- 
amptonshire, son of John Tresham, and Eleanor, 
daughter of Anthony Catesby, of Whiston, in the 
same county, was appointed Lord Prior of the 
newly restored Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
3rd and 4th Ph. and Mary, but was deposed again, 
2nd Eliz. (Burke's Dor. Baronett., p. 532.) 

Upton, Nicholas}, second son of John Upton, of 
Lupton, co. Devon, and Anne Cooper, of a Somer- 
setshire family, was much distinguished for his 
knightly qualities, as will be seen by the following 
notices now existing in the Record Office, in a 
book of Latin manuscripts, under date of the 
25th November, 1548. ‘It being consonant with 
reason that those generous knights of our Order, 
whose remarkable privity of life and manners re- 
commend them, whose virtues adorn them, and 
whose glory is rendered greatly and widely famous 
by the deeds done by them in defence of the 
catholic faith, should be called to the highest 
grades of honour and dignity, so that having re- 
ceived the rewards due to them, they may feel 
themselves recompensed for their constant labours, 
and may become farther excited to greater exer- 


* It will be observed that although this letter was 
written by James II. a year after his deposition, still to it 
the title of king was affixed. 

+ In the pedigree of the Upton family, in Burke’s 
— Gentry, this Maltese Knight is erroneously named 

ohn 
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| tions, so as to deserve at a future period still more 

distinguished rewards, we have raised our beloved 

knight Nicholas Upton to the dignity of a Turco- 
polier of his language.” 

Under date of the 11th of July, 1548, only four 
months and fourteen days before this honourable 
testimonial was registered, and honour conferred, 
it is recorded that the Commander and acting 
Turcopolier, } Nicholas Upton, was in such ime 
poverished circumstances as to be unable to defray 
some trifling expenses which his Language had 
incurred. And furthermore, that he was com- 
pelled, for the purpose of settling these debts, and 
of paying the passage of a proper person to Eng- 
land to recover some property of which the 
English Knights had been unjustly deprived, to 
give in pledge a silver basin for the sum of fifty 
scudi (4/. 6s. 8d.). 

But for the legalised written testimony which 
cannot be gainsayed, it would hardly be credited 
that the British Knights were at this time so poor 
as to be unable to raise so small an amount. It 
is however certain that the silver basin was not 
redeemed until after the decease of Nicholas 
Upton, and then only by the proceeds arising from 
the sale of his personal effects.* 

Sir Nicholas was struck down by a coup de 
soleil in July, 1551, when, at the head of thirty 
Knights and four hundred volunteers, he had most 
gallantly and successfully prevented Dragut's 
attempted descent on the island. The Grand 
Master, John D’Omedes, declared his death to be 
a national loss, and wept, as did many of his 
brethren, while following his much-respected re- 
mains to the grave. 

West, Clement. This dignitary having pre- 
tended that the procurators of the Language of 
England and Ireland, and those of the bailiff of 
Aguila, ought not to be admitted to vote in the 
general chapter of 1532, and not being satisfied 
with the decision of that assembly, by which this 
permission was given, to show his displeasure, 
broke out into insolent and blasphemous language, 
calling the procurators Saracens, Jews, and bas- 
tards. The procurators feeling themselves offended 
at such conduct, preferred a complaint against the 
Turcopolier, who, having been called upon for an 
explanation, replied that it was impossible for him 
to know if those persons were Jews or not, as they 
certainly were not Englishmen. 

The Grand Master and council enjoined him to 
ask pardon; but this he not only refused to do, 
but becoming furiously enraged, commenced curs- 
ing and swearing, and said, on throwing his mantle 





* MS. Records of the Order. 

+ Farther notices of the Turcopolier Nicholas Upton 
will be found in “N. & Q., ” Vol. viii. p. 192., Vol. ix, 
| p. 81.; Sutherland's Knights of Malta, vol. ii. p. 143.; 
Vertot’s History of the Order, under date of July, 1551.; 
| Latin MSS. of the Order; and Codice Dep., vol. ii. p. 573. 
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on the ground, that if he deserved condemnation | 


he ought to be deprived of his habit, and even to be 
put to death. Having said this, he sallied forth 
with his drawn sword, and proceeded to the Au- 
berge of England, to the scandal of all who saw 
him. In consequence, on the 25th day of Fe- 
bruary, 1532, he was deprived of his habit and of 
the dignity of Turcopolier. 

On the receipt of this news in England, the 
Knight John Sutton was despatched by the Duke 
of Norfolk, and by the Prior of that kingdom, 
begging the Grand Master would be pleased to 
reinstate Clement West, and restore to him his 
habit. This envoy presented himself in the council 
held on the 23rd of February, 1533, and delivered 
the letters of the above-named lords, from which it 
appeared that in Great Britain the origin of this 
affair was mostly attributed to a bad feeling 
against West, originating from his having worn 
some decoration appertaining to the King of 
England. 

The Knights of the council being greatly sur- 
prised at this calumny, the Grand Master deputed 
a special commission to inquire into the business ; 
and in an address to the council expressed the 
high esteem which he entertained for Henry VIIL., 
whom (in these calamitous times) he considered 
as one of those Christian princes who were the 
special protectors of the Order. 

The report of the commissioners cannot be found 
recorded; but it is however positive, that on the 
26th April, 1533, the council reinstated Clement 
West in his former dignity of Turcopolier, he 
having (as is expressed in the decree) shown signs 
of repentance. 

The subsequent conduct of this Knight appears 
to have given rise to farther complaints, for on the 
10th September, 1537, he was placed under arrest 
for acts of disobedience, and also for having en- 
deavoured to provoke a duel in the preceding 
general chapter. 

On the 3rd of September, 1539, at the instance 
of the Knights of the Language of England, 
Clement West was a second time deprived of his 
habit, and of the dignity of Turcopolier.* 

Weston, William, second son of Edmund Wes- 
ton, of Boston, Lincolnshire, and his wife Catherine, 
daughter and heiress of John Camell, of Skapwick, 
in the county of Dorset. He was one of the most 
celebrated Knights of his age, and commanded 
the English defences at the siege of Rhodes, in 
1480.¢ Sir William was not the first of his family 


* The above notice of this overbearing, unpopular, and 
quarrelsome commander is literally translated from some 
manuscript documents now in the Record Office. But it 
may be stated that Otho, C. IX., contains the whole pro- 
cess against the Turcopolier, Clement West, with original 
letters which passed on the subject; as well as much in- 
teresting information connected with the Order on other 
matters. 
+ Harl. MS: 1561. 
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who had worn the habit of the Hospitallers. His 
father’s two brothers, John and William, were 
both Knights of St. John —the former having 
been Lord Prior of England, and general of the 
galleys, a.p. 1470.* “Sir William Weston was 
buried in the chancel of the old church of Saint 
James, Clerkenwell, where an altar-tomb in the 
architectural style of the age was erected over his 
remains. He was represented on it by an emaci- 
ated figure lying upon a winding-sheet; and in 
1798, when circumstances occasioned the grave to 
be opened, his mouldering remains were found in 
a state not unlike the figure upon the tomb "f 

Wise, Andrew, represented the English Lan- 
guage in a general chapter held in 1603, and for a 
number of years before that period was nominally 
Grand Prior of England. { 

Before bringing this note to a conclusion, it 
may be permitted to state that the manuscript 
history of the Order, certainly not written with an 
English pen, proves the British Knights to have 
been a brave, a gallant, and honourable race of 
men, alike distinguished in their naval and military 
exploits, whether performed at sea or on shore, in 
a general fight or personal conflict. It will not 
be denied that instances did occur where a tem- 
porary disgrace was brought on the Language by 
the unjustifiable conduct of some of its members ; 
but they were very rare, only three or four ex- 
amples being noted in the English records which 
have been carefully consulted, embracing, as they 
do, a period of as many hundred years. Thus 
much cannot be written of the Italian, French, 
German, and Spanish brethren with whom they 
were associated; pages might be filled with their 
delinquencies and crimes. In making this state- 
ment, it should however in justice be remembered, 
what a large number of persons—many, very many 
thousands — were connected with the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, during its existence of seven 
centuries, in its growth, its glory, and decay. 

Ww. W. 

Malta. 





THOMSON THE POET'S HOUSE AND CELLAR. 


None of the biographers of Thomson seem to 
have fallen in with a copy of the catalogue of his 
effects, disposed of by auction after his death in 
1749. Thomson's residence for several years pre- 
ceding his death was a snug cottage in Kewfoot 
Lane, near Richmond. The situation is one of 
the finest in that fine district. The cottage was 





* Boisgelin’s History of Malta. 

+ Sutherland’s Knights of Malta, vol. ii. p. 115.; Mal- 
colm’s Londonium Redivivum; Brayley’s Londoniana, 
vol. i.; “N. & Q.,” Vol. vii., pp. 628, 629. 

t For farther notice of this Knight, vide “ N. & Q.,” 
Vol. viii., p. 192. 
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embowered in trees and shrubbery, and behind it 
was a garden, in which the lazy good-humoured 


poet took his ease of an afternoon, and muttered | 


his verses throughout the moonlight nights. His 
garden-seat and writing-table are still preserved ; 
but the cottage has been enlarged into a hand- 


some villa, and the garden has been extended and | 


improved so as to become one of the most ex- 
quisite and richly ornamented in that patrician 
neighbourhood. Yet even in Thomson's time the 
cottage at Kewfoot Lane was a desirable residence ; 
and the poet, after weathering many difficulties, 
had succeeded in gathering round him at least a 
moderate share of the comforts and elegancies of 
life. If his little Castle of Indolence ‘could not 
boast its costly tapestry, huge covered tables and 
couches, “the pride of Turkey and of Persia 
land,” there was no lack of respectable bachelor 
accommodation, with an assortment of valuable 
prints and books, and a cellar that could have 
supplied a dozen of jovial banquets to Quin, 
Armstrong, Lyttelton, Mitchell, and those other 
select friends whom he delighted to entertain, and 
by whom he was so tenderly beloved. But let us 
look at the different items in the sale catalogue, 
which consists of eight pages octavo. 

The first division, marked “ No. 1., right hand, 
two pair of stairs,” seems to be the furniture of an 
inferior bedroom, the whole of which is valued at 
4l. 2s. 6d., including what the auctioneer calls “a 
piece of ruins in a carved frame.” No.2. is a 
closet, containing feather-bed and portmanteau, 
valued at 17s. 
stairs, was a better bedroom, containing a four- 
post bedstead, with blue harrateen furniture, four 
walnut-tree arm-chairs with black leather seats, a 
chimr 1ey glass, and mahogany table ; the contents 
of this room are valued at 8. 7s. No. 
pair of stairs, wes evidently the best bedroom. 
it had a bed with moreen furniture and other ac- 
peer wat valued at 8/. 2s. 6d.; festoon window 

urtains, bottle cistern, walnut dressing-table and 
mirror, four walnut chairs, steel stove, &c.; the 
whole being valued at 137. 12s. 6d. No. 5., one 
pair of stairs, had a Turkey carpet valued at 
1. 11s. 6d. ; a mahogany chest of drawers, 17. 10s. ; 
a sofa, 2/. 2s.; a mahogany writing-table, 12. 3s. ; 
four mahogany elbow chairs with yellow worsted 
damask seats, 2/. 10s.; a walnut-tree easy chair 
with matted seat and back, 12s.; mahogany pillar 
and claw, carved needlework fire-screen, with 
quilted case, 2/.2s.; dining table, 12s. ;- with 
sconce for candles, yellow damask window cur- 
tains, &c.; the whole valued at 187. 15s. No. 6., 
back parlour, possessed a steel stove, two walnut 
and three smoking chairs, dumb waiter, book 
shelves, a Scotch carpet (set down at 10s. 6d.), 
&e.; the whole valued at 5/. 6s. 6d. No. 7., left- 
hand parlour, had its writing-table, claw table, 
window curtains, &c., valued 3/. 1ls. 6d. No. 8., 


4., one 


No. 3., left hand, two pair of | 


| part of the books foreign and classical. 


| right-hand parlour, was evidently the principal 
| sitting-room. It was decorated with a Scotch 
carpet, 10s. 6d.; a dining-table, 12. lls. 6d.; a 
sconce, 1/. 5s.; six mahogany elbow chairs, with 
green worsted damask seats, 3/.12s.; a back- 
gammon table complete, with chessmen, 10s. 6d. ; 
and other articles, the whole valued at 117. 19s. 

The next classification is plate, china, &c.; but 
here the enumeration is not extensive, and no 
prices are affixed. Besides cups, saucers, plates, 
and mugs, there are “ Shagreen case, with twelve 
silver-handled knives and forks; a silver watch 
with a cornelian seal, box and case in one, by 
Graham; one silver-hilted sword; one mourning 
sword; an Alicant tea-chest, with silvered orna- 
ments.” The kitchen apparatus and furniture are 
valued at 5/. 1ls.; and the wash-house, garden, 
and yard articles, at 27. 12s. 6d. 

The contents of the cellar, to which no prices 
are affixed, are set down as follows: 30 bottles of 
Burgundy, 30 bottles of red port, 4 bottles of old 
hock, 7 bottles of mountain and Madeira, 10 
bottles of Rhenish, 66 bottles of Edinburgh ale, 
90 bottles of Dunbar ale. 
ardent spirits. 

The library consisted of 260 lots, the greater 
Editions 
of Dante, Tasso, and Ariosto are among the 
number. The English works include Miilton, 
Theobald’s Shakspeare, Harrington’s Oceana, Ra- 
leigh’s History of the World, Cowley, &c., Pope's 
Works, 1717, and his Prose Works, stitched, 
1737, The Dunciad, stitched, and the Eth 
Epistles in vellum, large paper, most likely 
present from Pope. The library cannot be con- 


| sidered valuable, but it was fully equal to that 


of Johnson or Goldsmith. Authors resident in 
London, with public libraries at command, have 
little inducement to accumulate books at home, 
even if their worldly circumstances were such as 
to permit of the expensive luxury. 

Thomson, it is well known, had a taste for the 
fine arts, and during his tour in Italy with Mr. 
Talbot, collected some drawings and prints from 
the old masters. He seems to have had no less 


| than eighty-three pictures hung up in his different 


rooms, and “a large portfolio with maps, prints, 
and drawings, to be sold together or separate.” 
The “ antique drawings” are nine in number, all 
stated to be by Caste Mii ; ; the ny « onsist of the V' enus 
de Medici, the F ighting ar nd Dying Gladiator, 
Perseus and Andromeda, Apollo Antinous, Me- 
leager, Laocoon, Hercules Farnese, and “ A Man 
and a Woman.” The seventy-four engravings 
are all from the old masters, a ag by Frezza, 
Claudie, Stelle, J. Frey, Band Dorigny, Du- 
change, Poilly, Hansart, Edline * ‘and Picart. It 
is indicative of Thomson's taste that none of the 
engravings are from pictures of the Dutch school, 
but from those of Raphael, Guido, Corregzio, Carlo 





There is no mention of 
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Maratti, Poussin, Julio Romano, and other masters 
of the poetical and romantic. 

[It appears then that the furniture of Thomson 
was valued at 662. 1ls., exclusive of his plate, 
china, wine, books, and pictures, which formed by 
far the most costly and valuable portion of his 
The sale is stated to be “ by order of the 
executrix,” his sister Mrs. Craig of Edinburgh, 
and it was to take place on Monday, May 15, 1749, 
and two following days. The poet’s friends, who 
had been so sincere and so active in their sympathy 
on the — of his death, would no doubt come 
vrward at the sale to promote its success, and to 
ISSeSS fe mselves of some relic of their departed 
138 iate. John Forbes of Culloden, the “ joyous 

1” of the Castle of Indolence (canto i. st. 62.), 
bought the Shakspeare, Raleigh’s History, Har- 
rington’s Oceana, &c., and they still remain in the 
ibrary at Culloden House. R. CarguTHeERs. 


ress. 








yout 


UNLUCKY DAYS. 

2 following list of the evil days in each month 
ny find a place by the 5 of the “Old French 
ionthly Rules,” given in “ N. & Q.” of Feb. 3. I 

.ve extracted these verses from the old Sarum 
Missal : 


“ January. Prima dies mensis, et septima truncat ut 


February. Quarta subiit mortem: prosternit tertia 


em. 
‘Jarch. Primus mandentem : disrupit quarta bibentem. 
tpril. Denus et undenus, est mortis vulnere plenus, 
. Tertius occidit, et septimus hora relidit. 

June, Denu 7 allescit ; quindenus federa nescit. 
mus mactat: Julii denus labefactat. 

rust. P rima necat fortem: perditque secunda co- 
hortem. 





Tertia Septembris, et denus fert mala mem- 





ober. T 


rtius et denus, est sicut mors alienus. 


Vovember. Scorpius est quintus: et tertius est nece 
tinctus, 
December. Septimus exanguis: virosus denus ut an- 





Having thus transcribed these portentous warn- 
ings, the thought struck me to attempt a trans- 
ion of them, which I send, as it may be deemed 
at least as elegant as the original. 
January. Of this first month, the opening day 
And seventh like a sword will slay. 
yruary. ‘The fourth day bringeth down to death, 
The third will stop a strong man’s breath. 
Varch. The first the greedy glutton slays, 
Che fourth cuts short the drunkard’s days. 
April. The tenth and the eleventh, too, 
Are ready death’s fell work to do. 
Vay. The third to slay poor man hath power, 
The seventh destroyeth in an hour. 
June. The tenth a pé ulid visage shows, 
‘o faith nor truce the fifteenth knows. 
July. The thirteenth is a fatal « day, 
rhe tenth alike will mortals slay. 


ve 
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The first kills strong ones at a blow, 
The second lays a cohort low. 
September. The third day of the month September, 
And tenth, bring evil to each member. 
October. The third and tenth, with poison’d breath, 
To man are foes as foul as death. 
November. The fifth bears scorpion sting of deadly pain, 
rhe third is tinctured with destruction’s 
train. 
The seventh’s a fatal day to human life, 
The tenth is with a serpent’s venom rife. 


IF. C. Husensetu. 


August. 


Decemb 


Minor Notes. 


When will the Turks be driven out of Europe ? 
— The admirers of Addison will remember one 
of his most humorous papers in The Tatler 
(No. 155.), in which he describes his interview in 
St. James's Park with a great politician, in the 
form of a decayed upholsterer. The topics dis- 
cussed on that occasion have a curious identity 
with those at present agitating the public mind. 

“ The chief politican of the bench was a great assertor 
of paradoxes. H told — , — a seeming concern, that 
by some news he had lately read from Muscovy, it ap- 
peared to him that + was a storm gathering in the 
Black Sea, which might in time do hurt to the naval 
forces of this nation. ‘To this he added, that, for his part, 
he did not wish to see the lurk driven out of Europe, 
which he believed could not but be prejudicial to our 
woollen manufacture. He then told us, that he looked 
upon those extraordinary revolut ons which had lately 
happe aory in those parts of the world, to have risen chie fly 
from two persons, who were not mt 











+h talked of ; ‘and 
these,’ says he, ‘are Prince Menzikoff and the Duchess of 
Mirandola.’ ” 





Thus we see that, nearly a century and a half 
ago, the very bugbear existed which flourishes in 
our day. May we not hope that, a hundred years 
hence, it will still be matter of speculation “ when 
the Great Turk will be driven out of Europe?” 


Bloodhounds in the West Indies. —In Pulleyn’s 
Etymological Compendium, edited by Mr. Merton 
A. Thoms, I find the following statement, at 
p- 171., under the head of “ Dogs :” 


“The bloodhound was once peculiar 





to this country; 


| but now is seldom met with, save in the West India 


Islands, particularly St. Domingo and the island of 


St. Lucia.” 


It is doubtful whether the true bloodhound is 


| to be found in any part of the West Indies. The 
species peculiar to the Spanish Islands was origin- 


ally employed in the pursuit of wild cattle ; and 
it is thus described in a note to Bryan Edwards’ 
History of the West Indies, Appendix to vol. i 
p- 570. : 

“ Though these dogs are not in general larger than the 
shepherds’ dogs in England (which, in truth, they much 
resemble), they were represented as equal to the mastiff 
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in bulk, to the bull-dog in courage, to the bloodhound in 
scent, and to the greyhound in agility.” 

During the war against the Maroon negroes in 
1795, one hundred dogs of this species were im- 
ported from Cuba into Jamaica, to be employed 
in tracking the insurgents in their mountain re- 
cesses; but none of them have ever been intro- 
duced into the island of St. Lucia. 
principal parishes in Jamaica is called St. Lucea, 
and this may have given rise to the mistake. 

Henry H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


Reference to Errata in periodical Works. — A 
complete list of errata throughout the volume 
should always accompany the index to each vo- 
lume, or at any rate reference should be made i 
the index to the pages where errata in es 
Numbers are noticed. Thus in Vol. vii. (now 
before me) the index should give, “Errata, 54. 
121. 169. 225, 249. 346. 634.” It is very likely 
that when your correspondent receives the Number 
of your journal in which the erratum is noticed, 
he has not at hand the Number in which the 
noticed erratum occurred. 

I have particularly noticed p. 249. If you will 
refer to that page you will find the correction 
marked, not “Erratum,” as it should be, but 
“ Percy Anecdotes.” Of the two practices which 
I have recommended, the first would be by far the 
best ; but either would be preferabie to the present 
prac ‘tice of inse rting the notice in one Number 
only, and trusting to chance for its meeting the 
eye of the re: uder of the former Number: and I 
shall be h: appy to see one or other adopted for the 
future in “N. & Q.” Geo. E. Frere. 

Yarmouth. 


Earl of Derwentwater’s s Library. —In Brumby 
Hall, near Glamford Briggs, Lincolnshire, a house 
belonging to Lord Beauch: amp, there was till lately 
an old library containing about two thousand 
volumes ; among them were very few books of 

value, but one, a copy of Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy, arrested my attention on account of 
its containing the book-plate, and I think the 
autograph, of the gallant Earl of Derwentwater, 
who died for the (so called) Rebellion of 1715. 
I never examined the book closely, and I regret 
to say the library was sold about two years ago to 
a think) a London bookseller; so now all trace of 
it is lost: however, its existence is worth noting, 
as there are those who venerate the memory of 
the gentle Radcliffe, and who will be glad to know 
that his books were so marked and may yet be 
identified. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Moors, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Indian Corn.— During an extended tour in 
the Western States of America, I learnt from an 
old backwoodsman the following fact, proving 
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that, with reference to the seasons, “ 


One of the | 


| in a small 4to. vol., 
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coming events 
cast their shadows before.” The ear of the Indian 
corn is always protected by a husk which consists 
of numerous stringy leaves folded over the ear as 
a sort of sheath. Should the coming winter be 
severe, the husk is very thick and long, and hugs 
the ear tightly. On the contrary, if the winter is 
to be a mild one, the husk will be very small and 
hang loosely around the ear. For several seasons 
after I proved the correctness of the old back- 
woodsman’s statement, and the fact may interest 
those who study the dispensations of Providence 
in the change of seasons. . W. C. Horren. 


* Anticipate.” — Thus we do write, but ought we 
not to write “antecipate,” from ante (not avt:) and 
capio? It is true we write participate, but its de- 
rivation from partim and capio would rather 
sanction the e than the i in the other compound 
word. Y.B.N. J. 





Queries. 
THE SEA-SERPENT IN 1632. 

The following is an extract from the very inte- 
resting collection of botanical tracts by Thomas 
Johnson, the editor of Gerarde’s Herball. IT quote 
from Mr. Ralph's elegant reprint, Opuscula Omnia 
botanica Thome Johnsoni, &c., 1629-41, reprinted 
London, 1847. At p. 24. we 
read, — 





“  ... Tam demum trajecto amni, e Tenet disce 
dentes, Sandwich venimus, ingressoque hospitio, illic 
paululum moramur. Dein ad maris littus Sandowne 
Castrum versus duo amandantur, dum reliqui oppidum 
lustrare se accingunt: qui ductu D. Sparkes pw lagogi, 





/ muros, & munimenta jam partim vetustate lapsa circum- 


ambulant & hortum Caspari Nirenii Belgw, ingrediuntur: 
ut etiam Officinam Pharmaceuticam Caroli Anati (cui 
postea Cantuariz obvii facti sumus) quo in locorem me- 
mori dignam viderunt, spolium (ut sic loquar) Serpentis 
quindecim pedes longi, & plus quam branchialis crassi- 
tudinis. Quantum cornjectura assequi possim fuit Srr- 
PENS MARINUS, captus enim erat a duobus viris, inter 
arenosis tumulos ad maris littus, capite prius glandibus 
minoribus machina ignevoma emissis spoliatus. Ex 
cuniculis, qui illic magna sunt copia victum querebat, 
namque, ex ejus stomacho eorum unus & alter extracti 
fuerunt. Sed hi, bestiam ut dixi, vita spolia tam ad 
nostram amicissimii Carolum Anatum detulerunt et eam 
accepto premio, ei dederunt, qui carne abjecta, pellem 
feeno farctam secum in rei memoriam adhuc servat. Ex 
horto Nirenii, Maris Littore, vicinisque locis habuimus 
sequentia. eeee 

The object in bringing this before your readers 
is to endeavour to ascertain from local or other 
sources whether the preserved skin of this reptile, 
as recorded above, be still in existence, and in 
what museum or collection; also, perhaps some 
traditional or recorded information can be con- 
tributed to your pages relating to this curious 
matter. So far as I can find, no notice has been 
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taken of it in such books as Bell's Reptiles, Kc. | makes his acknowledgments to him for the favour; 
If we divest the description given of the creature | 


by the two countrymen who captured it, of the 
over-colouring conveyed in machind ignevoma, 
there is nothing unreasonable in the conjecture, 
that a serpent of the size indicated might have 
escaped from confinement out of a ship bringing 
it as a curiosity to England or Holland, It could 
doubtless have subsisted for several months in 
such a locality as the Dunes, or Sandhills, near 
Sandwich ; indeed one can scarcely imagine a 
better place for it than those hot, sunny, exposed 
wastes, with plenty of rabbits at hand. 

Also, is anything at all known of the apothecary 
in whose possession at that time the stuffed ser- 
pent was, viz. Mr. Charles Anat? or of Mr. 
Caspar Nirenius, the Dutchman? or of Mr. D. 
Sparkes, who acted the part of a guide to them in 
their botanical excursions about that neighbour- 
hood ? and those who have ever botanised that 
part of Kent will readily acknowledge that a 
guide is by no means superfluous, or, as the Rev. 
G. E. Smith (in his pleasing Flora of South Kent) 
tells us, speaking of the neighbourhood of Sand- 
wich, an accurate map is indispensable. 

Wituram Pamp in. 





ARCHDEACON FURNEY. 

The Rev. Owen Manning, in his History of 
Surrey *, mentions that the Rev. Richard Furney 
was collated Archdeacon of Surrey, that he held 
the livings of Houghton and Cheriton, Hants, and 
that he assisted Thomas Hearne in Peter Lang- 
toft’s Chronicle, which he published at Oxford, 
1725, in two vols. 8vo. Beyond this I have but 
little to add to a memoir of this gentleman, and 
shall be much obliged to any reader of “N. & 
Q.” who will render it perfect. He was M. A. of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and I believe was, about 
1720, Masterf of the Crypt School in the city of 
Gloucester, but resigned after three or four years, 
when he obtained the preferment mentioned by 
Manning. He was profoundly acquainted with 
antiquities, and particularly those of the city and 
county of Gloucester, and he left by will two folio 
volumes of the antiquities of that county { to the 
Bodleian Library. His Collections for the City of 
Gloucester came after his decease into the hands of 
the Rev. Richard Rogers, LL.B., of Oriel Col- 
lege, and Incumbent of St. Mary de Crypt, Glou- 
cester. These latter (making 129 pages) were 
printed in Rudder’s Gloucestershire through the 
liberality of Mr. Rogers ; and Rudder, at p. 340., 





* Vol.i., Introduction, p. Lxxxviii. 

t+ Rudder’s Gloucestershire, p. 128. 

t Gutch, in his Ozford, says he bequeathed books, 
MSS., ancient deeds and charters, but erroneously states 
he was Archdeacon of Gloucester, vol. ii. p. 947. 


| 





| subject of Goffe’s oak. 





but upon Mr. Rudder applying to the Bodleian 
Library for Mr. Furney’s collections for the 
county *, he was denied access to them. Thomas 
Hearne speaks of him as his “ learned friend,” and 
gives two letters from him in Peter Langtoft’s 
Chronicle} The Rev. Thos. D. Fosbrooke (His- 
tory of Gloucestershire, 2 vols. 4to.) speaks of him 
repeatedly, and his History of the City of Glou- 
cester; and the same author, in his History of the 
City of Gloucester, fol. 1819, repeatedly quotes 
from Mr. Furney. The death of Mr. Furney is 
thus announced in the Public Advertiser of Fe- 
bruary 22, 1753: “Saturday last, Feb. 17, 1753, 
died at his seat at Hucclecote, near Gloucester, 
the Rev. Richard Furney, Archdeacon of Surrey.” 
It is probable the Rev. Richard Rogers before 
mentioned became possessed of Mr. Furney’s 
estate at Hucclecote ; and I have ascertained that 
a James Furney was sheriff of the city of Glou- 
cester in 1698, and became mayor in 1710. . 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Hlinor Queries. 


History of Ireland. —T1s there such a thing as a 
good history of Ireland from the earliest period ? 
If so, what is its title, and where is it to be had ? 


ZT. ©. En 


Colonel Bellingham's Journal. — Mr. Wilde, in 
his Beauties of the Boyne, speaks of, and has made 
extracts from, « copy of the Journal of Colonel 
Bellingham of Gernonstown, now Castle Belling- 
ham: 

“ Kept during the years 1688, 1689, 1690, including the 
whole of King William’s campaigns in Ireland during the 
last year, when Colonel Bellingham attended the king, 
and acted as a guide to the army till after the battle of 
the Boy ne.” 

Some portions have been likewise printed by Mr. 
D'Alton, in his History of Drogheda, and by the 
Rev. John Graham; and the original is in the 
possession of Sir Alan Edward Bellingham, Bart., 
of Castle Bellingham, county of Louth. As Mr. 
Wilde has asked, so do I: “ Why has not all this 
Journal been published ?” ABHBA, 


Winckworth. — Captain John Winckworth 
(Query Wentworth?) obtained large grants of 
land in different counties of Ireland, Wexford, 
Limerick, &c., during the Commonwealth. Can 
any of your readers trace his descent? Y.S. M. 


Goffe's Oak. — Information is desired on the 
It stands on the roadside 
in the parish of Cheshunt, Herts, and from its im- 
* Manning, as before quoted. 
+ Langtoft, by Hearne, vol.i. pp. 68, 201—206. 
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mense size appears to be of patriarchal age. By 
the country people residing in the immediate 
neighbourhood, this tree is said to have been 
planted by one of the followers of William L, 
although from its growth and general appearance 
it would seem to date considerably anterior to 
that period. Gro. CHAMBERS. 
Kingsland. 


Author of “ Palmyra,” 
of Palmyra, Rome and the Early Christians, and 
Julian, or Scenes in Judea? They are American, 
and were first published in this country, I believe, | 
by the Chambers of Edinburgh, in the years 1839, | 
1840, and 1843 respectively. W. E. Howterrt. 





&c. — Who is the author | 


American Authors.—In Dunlap’s History of | 
the American Theatre, published in 1833, there is 
a catalogue (though a rather imperfect one) of 
American dramatic authors. In this list I found 
the names of Drs. Cooper and Grey, as authors 
of a drama called The Renegade. Could any of 
your American readers give me any account of 
the authors? I would also be ob liged by being 

informed whether Mr. Dunlap, author of the his- 
tory above mentioned, is still living. R. J. 


Quotations wanted : — 


“Tf I lie now, may sixpence slit the — of Gasco 
Mendez.” W. E. Howterr. 


F. J. G. 


“ Your ergo copulates strange bedfellows.” 


“In many ways doth the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it cannot all conceal ; 
But in far more th’ roaches heart lets know 
The absence of the love which yet it fain would show.” 


BALLITORIENSIS. 


Nursery Hymn. — Can any of your readers 
enlighten me as to the age or author of the well- 
known nursery hymn ? 

“ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child, 
Pity my simplicity, 
And suffer me to come to thee. 

“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on. 
Four corners to my bed, 
Six angels lying spread. 

“ Two at head, and two at feet, 
And two to guard me while I sleep. 
If any danger come to me, 
Sweet Jesus Christ, deliver me. 


“ Before I lay me down to sleep, 
I give my soul to Christ to keep. 
And if I die before I wake, 
I hope that Christ my soul may take.” 





Are not other verses of this rude hymn pre- | 
served among the peasantry, and is not one of 


J. ¥. (1) 


them an address to the Virgin ? 





Friday. — Why was it that Parliaments were of 
old time, almost invariably, begun and held upon 
a Friday ? J. F.F. 

Dublin. 


Dublin Election in 1654. — In Gale's Corporate 
System of Ireland, there is given the return to a 
writ of election for the county of Dublin to Crom- 
well’s parliament in 1654. It bears several si 
natures of electors and their seals. I am desirous 


| of obtaining copies of one or two of the latter, if 


at all perfect. Where is the original aes x” ? 


S. M. 


Al-Teppe in Palestine. — The following sie 
account is found in a late number of Zion's faith- 
| ful Watchman (Der treue Zions Wiichter), 
organ to support the interests of orthodox Ju- 
daism, published at Altona : 


“ Much is still unknown to philosophers, and time alone 
can reveal the facts and secrets of Natural Ilistory. In 
Palestine is found a foor-footed beast, called in Arabi 
Al-teppe. It is about the size of an ass, has a head 
similar to that of a hog; its voice is harmonious, its body 
slender, and its motion rapid. At the sight of man, it 
approaches and fawns upon him, makes laughable tricks, 
and especially with its tail makes such ridiculous move 
ments, while springing and bounding about, that it is 
impossible for the beholder to refrain from laughing. As 
soon, however, as the unfortunate spectator smiles, he is 
deprived of reason, and, like a sheep led to the slaughter, 
follows the devilish beast over hill and dale, till the 
cunning animal leads him into its den. There it sucks 
out his blood and brains, and leaves him dead to seek 
another victim. It sometimes happens that the senseless 
wretch hurts himself — a stone, and as soon as blood 
flows from the wound, he recovers his reason, and is de- 
livered from the e nemy. Some years ago, a peasant, who 
resided not far from Zafel, had the misfortune to be carried 
away by ateppe. Led by the beast to its den, the man 
struck his head against a rock which overhung the 
entrance, and, immediately coming to himself, saw several 
men lying dead, bloodless and brainless. The beast then 
fled. The holy Rabbi of Zafel, some time since on a 
journey with several persons, heard a loud ery; on ap- 
proaching he found a teppe squeezed between two stones, 
and a peasant sitting on them holding the beast fast by 
his ears. Help was immediately sought in a neighbour 
ing village, and the creature was destroyed; the poor 
man, however, soon after died from the effects of fright 
It were to be wished that some rich European would 
devote a sum of money to secure the animal and bring it 
dead or alive to Europe.” 

So far Zions Wiichter. Does this singular 
creature owe its existence to the credulous and 
superstitious correspondent, or have intelligent 
travellers met with anything that may have given 
rise to the story? J.58. 

Norwich, 





French Protestant Refugees. —I am anxious to 
collect for my projected “Dictionary of Sur- 
names” all possible information respecting French 
families who came into England at the Revocation 


| of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, as well as those 


who settled here on account of their adherence 
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to the Protestant faith before and after that 
memorable event. Many of your readers could 
furnish lists of such, as well as particulars of their 
original places of abode in France, and other 
matters of interest. The invaluable work of 
Weiss would have been rendered more interesting 
to English readers had a roll of these names been 
appended, Mark Antony Lower. 


Lewes. 


Portraits of Lord Lovat. — How many portraits 
are there in existence of Lord Lovat besides the 
well-known one of Hogarth’s taken the night before 
his execution? I have one that was taken at Don- 
caster as he was on his way to be tried; and on 
comparing it with a print from Hogarth’s, I find 
the features of each an exact counterpart. If any 


one possesses a portrait, I shall be obliged if 
they will let me know through the medium of 


“N. & Q.” T. Wisson. 


Halifax. 
Lord Mayors. —- Was Sir W. Ryder, Lord 


Mayor A.D. 1600, the ancestor of the noble family 
of Harrowby ? Was not his successor, Sir W. Lee, 


|} to read Potter’s Discourse upon 666, which pl 


of an ancient family? Are there any particulars 


relating to Sir Thomas Lowe, Lord Mayor in 

1604? or any relating to Sir Henry Holliday, 

Lord Mayor, 1605 ? I. Luoyp. 
Gilston Lodge, West Brompton. 


Ride from Paris to Chantilly. — Where can I 
find the best account of the celebrated ride of the 
Count from the Porte St. Denis to Chantilly 
(twice there and back in five hours and forty-two 
minutes!)? I have unfortunately lost my re- 
ference. V. TI. Sternpera. 








Minor Kuerics with Answers. 
Potter on the Number 666.—The fate of the 
generality of pamphlets and small publications, 
even though they may relate to matters of great 


interest, seems to be to disappear from the face of 


the earth. I should be much obliged to any of your 
correspondents who could give me any information 
relative to a Treatise, which I should imagine to 
be a pamphlet, referred to by Mr. Faber. I do 
not know whether the production is still to be 
purchased. I have not met with any bookseller 
who has heard of it. Mr. Faber, in his Disserta- 
tion on the Prophecies relative to the great Period 


of 1260 Years, vol. ii, p. 330. note (5th edit. 1814), | 


says : 

“ There is a most curious treatise by Mr. Potter on the 
number 666; in which he goes on the principle of ex- 
tracting the square root, and of applying it when so 


extracted to a wonderful variety of matters connected | 


with Popery . . 
ment of a very singular nature from this work. . . . It is 
one of the most ingenious productions I ever met with... 


. - Lean promise the reader entertain- | 


Mr. Mede bestows a very high and well-deserved enco- 
mium on this work of Mr. Potter.” 

The first edition of Faber’s clever work was 
published in 1805, but the above reference is con- 
tained in a note. The last words, however, would 
carry back the date of Mr. Potter's publication to 
some time before 1638, the year in which Joseph 
Mede died. R. GranamM. 

Clapham Common. 

‘This work is entitled, “An Interpretation of the 
Number 666, wherein not only the manner how this 
number ought to be interpreted is clearly proved and 
demonstrated; but it is also showed that this number is 
an exquisite and perfect character, truly, exactly, and 
essentially describing that state of Government to which 
all other notes of Antichrist doe agree. With all knowne 
objections solidly and fully answered, that can be ma- 
terially made against it.’ By Francis Potter, B. D., Ox- 
ford, 1642, 4to. A copy of it in the British Museum 
contains the book-plate of Pepys’s chief clerk, “ William 
Hewer, of Clapham, in the county of Surrey, Esq., 1699.” 
Pepys seems to have been “ mightily pleased ” with this 
work, Under Feb. 18, 1665-6, he says, “Called at my 
bookseller’s for a book writ about twenty years ago, in 
prophecy of this year coming on, 1666, explaining it to be 
the mark of the beast.” Again, Nov. 4, 1666 ;: “ Begun 
ises me 
mightily.” By the sth he had finished it: “Read an 
hour to make an end of Potter’s Discourse of 666, which 
I like all along; but his close is most excellent, and 
whether it be right or wrong, is mighty ingenious.” This 
work was afterwards translated into French, Dutch, and 
Latin. } 








Cothon.—In Fugitive Pieces on various Subjects, 
published by Dodsley, in vol. ii. is “ A Journey 
into England, by Paul Hentzner, in the year 
1598.” At p- 246., in his description of the gates 
of London, appears,— 

“ Billingsgate, now a Cothon, or artificial port, for the 
reception of ships.” 

Query, what is “ Cothon,” and where is it to be 
found? I have searched in vain in all dictionaries 
I have access to. C. pe D. 

[The word occurs in Du Cange: “Cornox, portus 
artificialis. Servius ad illud Virgilii /2n. 1. 431: Hie 
portus alii effodiunt, id est, Cothona faciunt. Cothona 
sunt portus in mari non naturales, sed arte et manu 
facti.” | 


Wife of Lord Strange. — Reginald, second 
Lord Grey de Ruthin, married Eleanor, daughter 
of John Lord Strange of Knockyn. Query, of 
the first or second Lord Strange? and who was 
the wife of the second Lord Strange? Y.S. M. 

[ According to Blomefield (History of Norfolk, vol. v. 
p. 1265.), Reginald, second Lord Grey of Ruthin, married 
Eleanor, daughter of John Lord Strange of Blackmere, 
cousin to John, tifth Lord Strange of Knockyn, temp. 
Edw. III. The wife of the secortl Lord Strange was (ac- 
cording to the same authority) Lady Amicia, or Martia, 


daughter of. .... ] 





A laced Head.—What is the meaning of “ laced 
head” in the following report of a case in second 
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year of George IT., in the second volume of Sir 
John Strange’s Reports, p. 822. ? 
* Bowington v. Parry. —In trover for a laced head, 
Strange moved to bring it into court, but was denied.” 
A BarRisTER. 


[ May not this be the lady’s head-dress in fashion from 
William III. to George II., sometimes called a “ tower,” 
or a commode ; consisting of rows of lace, stack bolt up- 
right over the forehead, and shooting upwards, one over 
the other, iu a succession of plaits, diminishing in width 
as they rise; while long streaming lappets hang over the 
shoulders from the head, the hair on which is combed 
upward as a sort of support to this structure. It is alluded 
to in D’Urfey’s Wit and Mirth: 

* My high commode, my damask gown, 
My laced shoes of Spanish leather ; 
A silver bodkin in my head, 
And a dainty plume of feather.” 


See an engraving of it in Fairholt’s Costume in England, 

p. 348. Strutt calls the ancient dumvé a head-lace. } 
Humboldt's “ Asie 

been translated ? 
Diss. 


Yentrale.’” —WUas this work 


F.C. B. 


[ Asie Centrale, published in 1843, in 3 vols., was soon 
afterwards enlarged and translated into German by W. 
Mah!mann; but we never met with an English transla- 
tion. } 


Arms of the St. Aubyn Family. — What are the 
arms of this family ? At what period did they 
settle in Cornwall? and were they formerly in the 
habit of varying the spelling of their name ? 

SeLevucus. 

LSt. Albyn, St. Albin, and St. Aubyn. This ancient 
family deduces its pedigree from Gwyder St. Aubyn, a 
younger brother of St. Albyn (as the name was anciently 
spelt) of Alfoxton, co. Somerset. The family came over 
with William the Conqueror, and had their chief resi- 
dence and estates in Somersetshire and Devonshire. They 
acquired Clowance, in Cornwall, in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, by the marriage of Sir Geffrey St. 
Aubyn (son of Sir Guy, who had married one of the co- 
heiresses of Serjeaux of Colquite) with the heiress of 
Kimiell, who had married the coheiress of Helligan of 
Clowance. Arms: Ermine, on a cross, gules, five bezants. ] 


Schiller’s “ Die Piccolomini.” — Perhaps some 
of your readers of German literature may be able 
to explain me the following, from Schiller’s Die 
Piccolomini, Act IL. Se. 1.: 

_& Seni. . Wie der Mensch aus Gutem 
Und Bisem ist gemischt, so ist die Fiinfe 
Die erste Zahl aus Grad’ und Ungerade.” 

Why Fiinfe? Is not Vier “die erste Zahl 
aus Grad’ und Ungerade ?” Anon. 

[Our correspondent should have given the introduc- 
tory lines spoken by Seni : 

Se. . « « Fete 
Des Menschen Seele.” 

Seni is an astrologer at the court of the Duke of Fried- 
land, and has am been counting the chairs in the grand 
hall of the palace, upon which he observes: “ Eleven! 
A bad number. ‘Twelve chairs should be set. Twelve 


} 


signs hath the Zodiac—five and seven; holy numbers 
include themselves in twelve.” <A servant inquires ; 
“What have you to say against eleven? I should like 
to know that.” — Seni: “ Eleven is sin. Eleven over. 
steps the ten commandments.” — “ Indeed! ” observes the 
servant; “and why then should you call tive a holy 
number?” Then comes the passage in question: “ Five 
is the soul of man; as man of good and evil is com- 
pounded, so five is the first number composed of even and 
odd.” That is to say, of two and three; even numbers 


being good, odd bad. | 


Replies. 
PHILLIPs’s “NEW WORLD OF WORDS.” 
(Vol. xi., pp. 122. 167.) 

Although the Query put forth on the subject of 
the Dictionarium Anglicum, 1658, Sy my friend 
Mr. Way, with a reference to myself, may seem 
(and perhaps truly) to imply a labcrious research 
in the dark for an article which was lying on the 
surface ; yet, at the same time, I am bound to ex- 
press my obligations to Mr. Srncer and Mr. 
Arrowsmitu for their prompt solution of the 
seeming difficulty. It is now nearly twenty years 
ago that I felt more immediately interested in 
English lexicography, and at that time I certainly 
took some pains (without success) to disinter 
Skinner's often-quoted authority. I satisfied my- 
self that it was neither Cockeram nor Blount ; but, 
with regard to Phillips, I was deceived by the 
following circumstances. Lowndes and Watt 
both give the date of the first edition of Phillips 
as 1657, and mention no edition of the following 
year, the date I was in search of. In my own 
library I had only the seventh edition, “ revised, 
corrected, and improved, by J. K. [John Kersey] 
Philobibl.,” 1720, fol., and on consulting this, I 
could not find in it several of the words referred 
to by Skinner, such as Barter (with the deriv- 
ation from Vertere), Abarstickh, Gowts, Mustriche, 
Wreedt, &e. Many other words I did find, but of 
course it was and must be an assumed condition, 
that the work quoted by Skinner should contain 
not only some, but all of the words instanced by 
him from it. I therefore, as I now find, too 
hastily concluded that the World of Words was 
not the work in question. Had I, however, wished 
to consult the edition of 1658, it was not then, 
nor is it now, in my power to do so, for the only 
editions of Phillips in the Museum library (as 
far as I can ascertain) are the fourth of 1678, and 
the sizth of 1706. With the latter part of Mr. 
Sincer’s communication to “N. & Q.,” I most 
cordially agree, namely, that a work containing 4 
complete account of English lexicography (from 
actual inspection and comparison) would be a very 
valuable contribution to literature, and I would 
fain see in your periodical some aid towards such 
a publication. In respect to Blount, I possess the 
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first edition 1656, the second 1661, and the fifth 
1681, and in neither of the latter two (both of 
which are unnoticed by Lowndes) do I find any 
allusion to Phillips's World of Words. It would 
therefore appear that it was he who first threw 
a stone at his contemporary’s Glossographia. 
Blount’s World of Errors | never saw. 

If it should prove acceptable, I will shortly 
forward you some account of the early editions of 
Blount. F. Mappen. 


(Any communication on such a subject from so com- 
petent an authority as Sim Freperic MAppeEN, would, 
we are sure, be as acceptable to all our readers as gratifying 
to ourselves. — Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 





CUMMIN. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 11. 94.) 


Mr. Pamptin tells us that “it may be inferred 
that cummin was extensively used for some pur- 
poses, from the mention of it in Holy Writ, in the 
old medical classics,” and by many other writers, 
a goodly list of whom he furnishes. I cannot see 
why it is necessary to draw an inference as to 
its use generally, or that there is any mystery 
about the specific purposes to which it was ap- 
plied. “Rhazes, Serapion, Avicenna, and Aver- 
rhoes” may lead your correspondent to doubt ; 
but Pliny, at any rate, is explicit enough on the 
subject. (Conter Plinii Nat. Hist., lib. xix. 
cap. 8., and lib. xx. caps. 14, 15.) 

Sir Thomas Browne, in a tract entitled Ob- 

servations upon several Plants mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, says that the reason why — 
“We meet so often with cummin-seed in many parts of 
Scripture in reference unto Judea, a seed so abominable 
at present unto our palates and nostrils, will not seem 
strange unto any who consider the frequent use thereof 
among the ancients, not only in medical but dietetical use 
and practice: for their dishes were filled therewith, and 
the noblest festival preparations in Apicius were not 
without it. And even in the Polenta and parched corn, 
the old diet of the Romans (as Pliny recordeth), unto 
every measure they mixed a small proportion of linseed 
and cummin-seed. 

“And so cummin is justly set down among things of 
vulgar and common use, when it is said in Matt. xxiii. 23., 
‘You pay tithe of mint, annise, and cummin.’ ” 

There appear to have been several varieties of 
this plant cultivated in Asia, Africa, and Southern 
Europe, though their properties were not dissi- 
milar. Hippocrates assigns the first place to the 
Ethiopian cummin, and calls it “ royal” (Regium, 
auctore Plinio). Perhaps a little confusion may 
have crept into the works of the ancient natural- 
ists from their well-known want of exactness in 
description, and distinct plants may in some cases 
have passed as the same. I may note, as bearing 


upon this supposition, the statement contained in 
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a modern work, Green's Universal Herbal, that in 
Malta the cummin is now called Cumin aigora 
(hot), to distinguish it from the anise, which is 
known as Cumin dolce (sweet). This, however, is 
of no particular importance, as far as the present 
communication is concerned. 

The belief that cummin is most prosperous when 
sown with curses and maledictions, which your 
correspondent F. C. B. finds in a work on “ hus- 
bandrie,” translated from the German, is of very 
ancient date; but how it originated is not even 
conjectured by any of the writers who have placed 
the superstition on record. Theophrastus men- 
tions it, non abnuente, in his History of Plants ; 
the passage occurs in the 8th book, and runs 
(Latiné) : 

“Peculiare est quod de eo memorant, ferunt namque 
imprecationibus et maledictis opus esse, si qui serunt, 
illud copiosum pulchrumque provenire velint.” 


Pliny says that the herb basil (Ocymus) is most 
prolific when sown after this fashion; and adds, 
that those who plant cummin pray that it may 
never come up: 

Nihil ocimo fecundius: cum maledictis ac probris. . . 
. . . Et cuminum qui serunt, precantur ne exeat.”— Nat. 
Hist., lib. x1x. cap. 36, 

Hence xiuwov oreipew became a proverbial ex- 
pression, and those who were in the habit of dis- 
charging, in phrase of to-day, volleys of oaths and 
execrations, were wittily supposed by the Greeks 
to be sowing cummin. (Vide Adagia Paulli Ma- 
nutii, Floren. 1575.) Erasmus also cites this pe- 
culiar fancy, on the authority of Plutarch, when 
commenting on another Greek proverb to which 
this plant has given rise: 

“ Olim serebatur & male precantibus, autore Plutarcho, 
atque ita felicius provenire creditum est.” — Adagia. 


To term a man xvuworplorns (cumini sector) was 
equivalent to asserting him stingy and avaricious, 
and in this sense the phrase is used by Aristotle, 
Theocritus, and Atheneus: “skin-flint” is the 
corresponding expression of to-day. Plutarch 
says that it was usual to call a very parsimonious 
person kxvulvoy, because, I presume, he receives 
many maledictions. 

There is no attempt, however, in any of these 
writers, as I have before said, to assign an origin 
to this singular superstition ; nor are we likely at 
the present day to obtain any clue to a solution 
of the enigma, beyond that which the name of the 
plant itself may afford to a rigid etymological 
catechiser. A solution is, I think, not altogether 
hopeless; and as “ N. & Q.” has many correspon- 
dents erudite in philology, perhaps some of them 
will summon the delinquent for examination. As 
bearing upon this point, and for other reasons 
to be presently mentioned, I shall excerpt the ob- 
servations upon cummin of Joh. Henricus Ursi- 
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nus, in his Historia Plantarum Biblice (Norm. 
1665), lib. 11. cap. v. n. 7. : 


“Cammon (j%93), eodem Esaiw loco [cap. xxviii. 
v. 14.], quod Cyminum esse volunt. Nam et Arabibus 
Camon appellatur, nascique prima dignitate in Ethiopia ; 
proxima in .Egypto; sed et passim in Asia, Cilicia, atque 
alibi, testatur Dioseorides. Radix Caman latere, et la- 
tenter insidiari, signiticat: quod quomodo Cymino con- 
veniat, non apparet. Nam quod latenter vim suam ex- 
serat pluribus commune est. Hoc proprium forte, quod 
Cyminum sanguini insidiatur, ‘ palloremque inducit, sivd 
bibitur, sive illinatur cuti’ ut docet Dioscorides. ‘Ita 
ferunt Porcii Latronis, clari inter magistros dicendi, ad- 
sectatores similitudinem palloris studiis contracti, imi- 
tatos,’ etc. —— lib. cap. 57.) Hine Horatius, 
lib. 1. epist. xix. de Imitatoribus: 
* Quod si 
Pallerem casu, biberent exsangue cuminum.’ 
Et Persius, 
* Mercibus his It ilis mutat, sub sole rec enti, 
Rugosum piper, et pallentis grana cumini.’ 


Satyra V. [v. 55.]: 





“ Sic apud Plinium decepit Neronem Julius vindex, testa- 
menti sui capt rem, cium pallido luridoque vultu, usu cu- 
mini contracto, morbum mentiretur. <Evhiopicum cuminum, 
quod Greci Ammi vocant, prestantissimum habebatur. 
*Similis et huis N mq 1e et panibus Alexandrinis 
subigitur, et condimentis interponitur. Colorem quoque 
bibentibus similiter mutat in pallorem.’ (Plinius, lib. cit. 
cap. 15.) P putare ab occulta facultate sic 
dictum. Nam Amon tectum et latentem signiticat, Bux- 


usus, 


ssis quoque 


torff. in Thalmud. Amun gyptiis Deus absconditus 

apud Jamblich. de Mysteriis. dmmi tamen Syris Mater. 
Unde proverbium Alexandrinorum: Ammea persequitur 
Azesiam; id est, Cer s Pros erpinam ; de iis qui longo tem- 
pore aliquid querunt, Suidas; eadem repetit Apostolius. 
Azesia ftlorem significat AY*S Ziza, Hazziza: Ammi 


mater Ceres DD et uns ventrem, uterum matris signi- 
ficans, semen est, quod tlorem gignit, et ex flore nascitur. 
Sensus wet 1e Proverbii videtur esse: Qualis mater, talis 
Jfilia, Ez 4 — , #4 Sequitur matrem sua proles, et vicis- 
sim. Hebrwi dicunt; Bozin Mikkitphe jedial 
de flore coqnose Ammi igitur car’ éfoynv semen pre- 
stantissimum: aut oe - 1 matres tacit, optimum contra 
dium, de quo Matthiolus in Dioscor. lib. 111. 








, Cuminis 


sterilitatem rem 
cap. 61.” 





I shall only remark on the above, that Ursinus 
does not appear to have been aware of the 
of contradiction which the cummin was supposed 
to display in its growth; he has overlooked it, 
because the belief is noted incidentally by Pliny, 
and not repeated in his subsequent account of the 


spirit 






t 


plant. Dioscorides does not (ni fallor) allude to 
it at all. 
What Horace relates to his patron M:cenas 


(cit. supra), that wh m he 
slizht bilious attack may be », his imitators straight- 
way resort to copious dranghts of cummin, to ac- 
quire the same poctic hue af visag a vagary 


s looking r pale, from a 





re, is 





in pla; irism to which every reader could, with- 
out difficulty, furnish a worthy re hey What a 
caustic diatribe against the genus Homo would 


collection of such inanities afford. 

It only —e for me to notice the fact re- 
corded by F. C , that cummin seeds have been 
found in a coffin with the dead. This use may 
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once have been customary, though we cannot 
accept it as such until other instances are adduced 
beyond the solitary one at Wymondham in Nor- 
folk, in your correspondent’s account of which | 
find a suspicious “I think.” 
William D'Albini’s death ?* Mr. PAamPLin justly 
remarks that there “is nothing to connect this 
plant with necrological purposes” directly ; but a 
plausible conjecture as to the reason w hy it might 
be placed in coflins with the dead may, I think, 


be founded on its property, already noticed, of 


imparting a death-like pallor to the countenance. 
This, in conjunction with its well-known “ anti- 
septic, aromatic” qualities, appears in my mind to 
afford satisfactory grounds for its use in sepulture. 
There is one grain of utility to many of fancy in 
all such usages, and we must not be inexora! 
about the cuz bono when admitting them. 

Amos CuALtsrertn. 





INSCRIPTIONS ON BELLS. 
(Vol. ix., pp. 109. 592.) 
Normanton-on-Soar, Notts. 
1631.” 


setly toling, men do calle 
To taste on meate that feeds the soule. 


Four bells: 


1. “Gop save His Chvrch. 


1631.” 


ard Cotton, citizen and marchant tailor, of Lon- 

, gave forty marks to buy this bell. 1631.” 

{. “This bell was given to this chyrch and parish br 
Edward Darling, Esq., and Susannah his wif 
1631.” 

Stanford-on-Soar, Notts. 









Four bells: 
2. “Gop save our King. 1603.” 


” 


4. “Jesus be our spede. 
Nottingham, St. Peter’s. Eight bells. (I ex- 
tract these inscriptions from Bailey's Annals of 
Nottinghamshire.) 
1. “I was given by “ Society of Northern Youths, 
1672, and recast by the She ewood Youths, in ier. 
Pack and Chapman, of London, fecit.’ 


> 


| 2. Same as above. 


G. “The 


3. “ Our voices shall with joyfull sound 
Make hills and valley s echo round.” 
t. “ We celebrate th’ auspicious morn 
On which the Son of Gop was born.” 
5. “Our voices shall in concert ring, 
To honour both of Gop and King.” 
bride and greet, in holy we I! 
join ’d; 
Our sounds are emblems of hearts in love combin'd.” 


groom we 


7. “I was given by Margery Doubleday, about the year 


15-44, and recast with the bells in 1771.” 


8. “TI toll the funeral knell; 
I hail the festal day ; 


1156. See 


[* A.D. Archeologia, vol. xxvi. p. 295.] 


Query the date of 

















given, they have been copied directly from the 








“ Prosperity to the Church of England as in law esta- 
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The fleeting hour I t 
I summon all to pra 





— Martin, rector; John Alleyne and Fras. Jones, 
"ain 
Castle Donington, Leicestershire. 
1. “ We will praise thee, O Gop, with all mi heart. 1675.” 
2. “Rob. Briggs, Rob. Bakewell, Thomas Hedderley, 
founder. 1750.” 
3. “ All glory be to Gop on high. 1661.” 
5. “1 will sound and resound to Thy people with my | 
sweet voice, to call them to Thy word. 1616.” 


Six b lis. | 


| 
Five bells. 
| 


Swithland, Leicestershire. 





1. “The gift of Sir Join Danvers, Bart. 1760.” | 
}- . ' 
2. 4. and 5. same as 1. | 
3. Same as 1., with the addition, “ Edward Arnold, Leices- 
ter, feet, 1793. | 
6. Same as L, m everything that | 
hath breath rd. 





I 
Hoby, Leicestershire. Four bells: 
“Celorum Cl 


“ Newcome of Leicester made mee. 160-4.” 


4.“A.B.C., D. E. F., G. II 


Sawiey, Derbyshire. Three bells: | 
1. “Gop save His Chyrch. 1658.” j 
| 

2. “1, sweetly tolling, men do lle 


lo taste on meats th it feed the soule.” 


3. Same asl. Date 1591. 


Normanton-on-Soar, Notts. | 
The following bell inscriptions have not ap- | 
vared in “N.& Q.” Where authorities are not 


| 


th mee ; 
pels LHeMIseLIVeS,. 
Misterton, county Nottingham: 


* Dulci 
letter ). 


issima vox Gabrielis personet hee Celis” (black 





Frodingham, county Lincoln: 


ti Gero Sci Bidicti” (black letter). | 
“Thesus ovr Sped. 1614.” 
Scotton, county Lincoln : 
*‘Resonet campana Johannis in moltis (sic) annis ” (black 
letter). 
. . ¢ ° 
Stowe, St. Mary, county Lincoln: 
“ Sce Micael ” (black letter). 
‘ . > 
Belton, in the Isle of Axholme, ¢ yunty Lincoln: 
“Mv roaring sounde doth warninge giue, 
That men cannot heare always lyve. 1663 


(black letter). 


Glentham, county Lincoln: 
* Labour overcometh all things.” 


Let Glentham ever be happy.” 


blished.” 
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Waddingham, county Lincoln : 
**Remember death. 1713.” 
Sce Petre, o. p. Ty i. h. ¢ (blac k letter). 

Althorpe, county Lincoln : 

Missi de Celis héo ( ?) nome Gabrielis” (black letter). 
“Nome Martini Presulis Dant Parochiam” (black letter). 
“ Gloria in altisimis Deo. 1714.” 

Luddington, county Lincoln: 

“SCE: OSWOLDE: ORA: PRO: Nobis” (Longobardic letter). 

Thornton in Craven, county York : 


“ Ave gra plena dus te um” (black letter). 


“Campana sés Ant s” (black letter). 


Bolton in Craven, county York : 
‘Sct Johis Baptista ora pro aiabus, Johis Pudsey militis 
t rie consorte sue” (black letter). 
“SS le ora pro aiabus Henrici Pudsey et Margarete 





” (black lett 
Gainford, county Durham : 
“Saynt Cutbert saf us vnouert. 
Help Mari Quod Roger of Kyrkeby 
Walbran’s Gainford, p. 50 
Epwarp Peacock. 
ndsey. 











Bottesford Moors, Kirton-in 


On the bell of the Guildhall at Lincoln is the 
fullowing inscription : 
“Cum quis campanam reseret sacrum bonus audit; 
Et curiam plan fore cum scitote replandit.” 





The collocation of the words is most extraor- 
dinary, and renders it no easy matter to catch 
the intended meaning. Am I right in supposing 
it to be the following ? 

“ When first a good man hears the bell, 
Let him his bag with speed untie ; 
When next it rings he’ll know full well 
The hall is clear’d, and homeward hi 


F.C. E. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bromo-iodide of § r,—I have not been able to write 
to you before this on the much-contested subject of Mr. 
ReEADE's bromo-iodide of silver, on account of. several 
other engagements which have pressed on me of late; and 
I find that Mr. Reape has inferred that by my silence | 

itly a ar t his proof of the case, whereas on the con- 
trary I find in it no proof at all. Ido not see why Mr. 
trApE should repudiate my theory that “th sensibility 
of the iodide of silver thrown down from his solution 
iffers only from that of the ordinary precipitate from the 

iodide, inasmuch as it is possibly precipitated in 
‘tropic form,” and should then directly argue for a 
similar case, viz. that there are two bre mo-tdid des, one 
made by my method, an! partly soluble in ammonia, 
the other by his, and insoluble in that menstruum. B 
I think I now come forward armed with most convincing 
proof against him, and will ask him only to try the f l- 
lowing experiment. Make in a long test-tube his solution 
of bromide of silver in iodide of potassium, add some 
water to throw down the silver, and filter to separate the 
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precipitate. Call this precipitate No. 1. Then take the 
liquid and add to it cautiously, and shaking it well after 
each addition, some nitrate of silver: this throws down a 
precipitate, undistinguishable from the first, of yellow 
iodide of silver; call this precipitate No.2. But if careful 
in the addition to let the precipitate settle each time, 
Mr. Reape will find that on a sudden a different coloured 
precipitate will fall down, much lighter in colour than the 
former, and soluble in ammonia; whereas the precipitates 
No. 1. and No. 2., if the experiment has been carefully 
performed, are almost completely insoluble, except perhaps 
the last portions of No, 2., which may possibly carry down 
some portions of bromide, from there not being enough 
iodide of potassium left in the liquid to decompose the 
last drop of nitrate. Separate then the liquid once more 
by filtration, and wash the precipitate with distilled 
water, and having added the washings to the liquid, pre- 
cipitate it completely with nitrate of silver. We thus 
obtain a precipitate which has every property of, and 
which I assert to be, pure bromide of silver, and if the 
experiment has been carefully performed, will have almost 
the exact weight of the bromide first added to the iodide 
of potassium. 

In regard to the colour produced on the paper, to which 
he alludes in his last letter, that merely depends on the 
degree of washing to which the iodized paper has been 
subjected; as, if we wash only a little, the paper will be 
almost white when dry, but if well washed it will be of a 
fine vellow colour. I have also a few words to say on the 
subject of positives in answer to Dr. DiAMonpb, with 
whom I quite agree in thinking that there is the greatest 
probability that many owe their fading to salts contained 
in the mounting card; but also I feel certain that there are 
two very sure causes, viz. gases which act on the picture, 
especially when their action is aided by a damp atmo- 


sphere, and sulphur set free in the paper by the action of 


free acids on the hyposulphite; and secondly, imperfect 


washing of the proof, thereby leaving hyposulphite of 


soda and silver in the paper. For the latter of these we 
have our remedy in simply well washing in many waters, 
and lastly in warm water; but for the others I know of 
no sure process yet proposed, but I think perhaps that one 
T can here give will meet the difficulty in many points. 
It is a modification of the process of Monsieur Le Gray. 
Take paper, which we will suppose plain, salted with 
chloride of ammonium, and sensitise it on a bath of nitrate 
of silver, 20 to 25 per cent. Then print it very strongly, 
so that paying no attention to the deep shades, which may 
without risk be allowed to become green, the lightest 
parts of the picture are even twice or three times as 
strong as they are wished to be ultimately. The proof is 
now to be placed in pure water, where most of the nitrate 
will dissolve out (this bath, after being used some time, 
may be precipitated by some common salt to recover the 
silver as chloride), Then place the proof in a weak so- 
lution of common salt, say two per cent., and then place 
it in the following bath: 


Terchloride of gold - - - - 15 grs. 
Hydrochloric acid = - - - - 6 drs. 
Distilled water - - - . - 2 pints. 


Here the proof must be carefully watched till the details 
of the deep shades are well out, and it is then immediately 
to be taken out and placed in a bath of carbonate of soda, 
half an oun® to the pint of distilled water. Bubbles will 
here appear at the surface of the proof, and the acid will 
be neutralised. It is now to be placed for a minute in a 
bath of clean water, and then placed in a bath prepared 
as follows: 

Hypo. . - - - - - 5oz. 

Water - - - - - - 1 pint. 

Liquor ammoniz - - - - $02. 


This bath should have a piece of glass kept over it to 
prevent the ammonia from flying off. Here the whites of 
the proof become beautifully transparent, while the de- 
tails appear even in the deepest shades. The proof is now 
to be placed in new 20 per cent. hypo., composed as 
before with ammonia; after remaining in the other bath 
till quite disgorged, and having remained there at least a 
quarter of an hour, to be finally washed in many waters, 
and lastly in tepid water. The operator must not be 
frightened at the number of baths here proposed, as surely 
the production of really beautiful, and quite stable, pho- 
tographic positives, is a desideratum to be purchased at 
any trouble; and, after all, if the baths be ranged one 
beside the other on a table, I think no time is really lost, 
Having then washed and dried the proof, cut it to the 
size wished, and then gum it at the back with a thin so- 
lution of dextrine, and place it on a piece of drawing- 
paper; then polish it with a varnish made as follows: 


1 part. 


Venice turpentine . - - . 
6 parts. 


White wax - - - - - 
Melt these together, and add spirits of turpentine, so that 
when cold the varnish shall have the consistence of thick 
cream. Take some of this on a bit of flannel and rub it 
well into the face of the proof, and after five minutes 
polish it with a bit of clean flannel till it looks clear and 
well defined; then cut down the paper to the size of the 
drawing, and mount it on a card. 

By this means we first recover all the free nitrate, 
which by the ordinary processes is wasted; we next in- 
sure by the saline bath the absence of nitrate of silver; 
we then colour the proof with the gold solution; we then 
neutralise the acid, and then place the proof in a strongly 
alkaline solution of hypo., which disgorges it much more 
rapidly than ordinary hypo.; and lastly, in a second bath 
of the same, which ensures the complete removal of every 
trace of the double hyposulphite of soda and silver which 
might remain from the last bath; and then we inclose 
each fibre of the paper in a case, as it were, of varnish, 


| insoluble and impervious, and which at the same time 


gives a beauty to the proofs which, in my estimation, 
surpasses that of the albumen. F. MAxwe tt Lyte. 
Pau. 


Dr. Diamond's Formula.—1 shall personally feel much 
obliged, if you (perhaps in “ Notices to Correspondents”) 
would acquaint me with the quantities of iodide and of 
bromide which Dr. DiamMonp recommends to be used in 
the paper process. I would not give this trouble, but 
having looked over the whole of the Numbers of “N.& Q.” 
from the communication he first made, “On the Sim- 
plicity of the Calotype Process,” and not having found it, 
and wishing to try that plan, as it is said to give the 
various gradations in foliage, so much to be desired, I 
should, as I have before said, be exceedingly obliged. 

I have tried a great many highly spoken of formule 
for the paper, wax-paper, &c., but have found Dr. D1a- 
monp’s first the best of all. Mr. Srewarrt’s is very 
sensitive and beautiful in the various details, but, in my 
hands, does not come out so pure as is desirable, and in- 
deed requisite. T. L. Mererrt. 


[Having submitted this Query to Dr. DrAmonp, we 
have been favoured with the following reply : 

“If Mr. Merritt will mix 45 grains of nitrate of 
silver, dissolved in a little distilled water, with 45 grains 


| of iodide of potassium similarly dissolved, he will obtain 


iodide of silver. Then, in the like manner, let bim 


| dissolve separately 38 grains of nitrate of silver and 


25 grains of bromide of potassium, and, mixing the solu- 
tions, bromide of silver will be the result. Now, having 
washed and mixed these two precipitates, put them to- 
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gether in a glass measure, and fill up to 4 ounces with 
distilled water; and add iodide of potassium (about 600 
grains or more will be required) until a clear solution is 
produced. If he applies this with a camel-hair pencil 
(as I have before described), I believe he will obtain most 
satisfactory results. Let this be called bromo-iodide, or 
any other name more pleasing to those who object to that 
term. —I am sure that every one who uses it with due 
care must meet with general success. — H. W. D.” 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Beechen Roundles (Vol. xi., p. 159.). — Having 
during last autumn had the pleasure of examin- 
ing the beechen roundles noticed by Mr. Hargs- 
FIELD, found in the Castle Dairy at Kendal, which 





to the eye of an antiquary possess considerable | 
interest, and having read his account of the old | 


house and its contents with much gratification, he 
perhaps will allow me to draw his attention to 
another set with totally different inscriptions, 
noticed by Dr. Whitaker in his description of 
Arthington, in the History of Leeds, vol. i. p. 182. 


The inscriptions on these are in couplets, and are | 
| meant, one of our finest songsters, but not alluded 


supposed by Dr. Whitaker to have been devised 
for the amusement or instruction of the children 
of the Arthington family soon after the Reform- 
ation. I would also mention that these roundles 
have been noticed, and their probable uses dis- 
cussed, in the pages of the Gent. Mag.; but not 
having the index to refer to, I am unable to state 
the exact volume. Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able to refer to other existing sets. 

Tuos, Corser. 

Stand Rectory. 


Poems of Ossian (Vol. xi., p. 92.).— The late 
Bishop of Kingston, Upper Canada, Dr. Mac- 
donald, declared that, to his own knowledge, 
Mrs. Fraser of Culbokie possessed MS. copies of 
several of Ossian’s poems long before they were 
aay oe by Macpherson. 
ady lent these to Macpherson, but he never re- 
turned them. F. C. H. 


Armorial (Vol. xi., p. 87.).—The following may 
chance to be of use to P. P M: 


Vert, a griffin segreant or. Collins. 





Azure, a griffin segreant or. Poltimore. 
Gules, a griffin segreant or. Redvers. 
Or, a griffin segreant sable. Morgan. 


Argent, a chevron azure between three bugle- 
horns sable. Basset and Cornu. 


The families all of Devonshire. J.D.S. 
Books chained in Churches, §c. (Vol. x., p. 393.). 
~- Luther “found in the convent a Bible fastened 
by a chain, and to this chained Bible he was con- 
tinually returnjng.” (D'Aubigné, b. 11. ¢. iii.) 


B. H.C. 


Also that the said | 


“The woodville sung,” §c. (Vol. xi., p. 87.) — 
The lines quoted are the second stanza of the 
ballad “ Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne,” in 
Ritson’s Robin Hood. The name of the bird is 
there spelt “ woodweele,” which approaches the 


| spelling in Chaucer : 


“ And alpes, finches, and wodewales 
That in their swete song deliten.” 
And again : 
“ With chalaundre and with wodewale, 
With finch, with larke, and with archangel.” 
The Romaunt of the Rose. 
Woodwale (probably from wood and A.-S. zalan, 
to sing) is said by the glossarists to be the Golden 
Oriole; and Pennant (Brit. Birds), citing Wilson’s 
Ornith., gives witwal as one of the names for that 
bird; but it is so rare in this country, only some 
half-dozen specimens being recorded by ornitho- 
logists, that it may well be doubted if it is the 
bird referred to. Besides, the oriole is not a song- 
bird, though “its note is loud.” 
The lines of the ballad well describe the habit 
of the missel-thrush ; but perhaps the woodlark is 


to under that name by any of our early poets. 
The glossarists explain the other birds mentioned 
by Chaucer as follows: Alpe, bulfinch; Chalundre, 
goldfinch; and Archangel, titmouse. 

Reference to Ritson’s Robin Hood suggests a 
note or two. In the ballad above mentioned oc- 
curs the following parallel with Byron : 

“He that had neyther beene kythe nor kin, 
Might have seen a full fair fight,” &c. 
“ By Heaven ! it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one that hath no friend, no brother there) 
Their various arms that glitter in the air.” 
Childe Harold, Canto I. St. 40. 
In the ballad entitled “The Noble Fisherman,” 
St. 2., occurs : 
“ When the lily leaf and the elephant 
Doth bud and spring with a merry cheere.” 
Of course elephant is an error, which neither Rit- 
son nor later editors can rectify. I would suggest 
that the original was elechamp for elecampane 
(Inula Helenium), a large showy plant, a decoc- 
tion of whose root is a well-known specific for 
coughs. Epen WarwIck. 


Birmingham. 


Sandbanks (Vol. xi., p. 37.).— Surely T. J. 
BucxTon cannot be serious in proposing to ascer- 
tain the age (!) of a river, of the Nile, of the 
Ganges, of the Danube. But assuming he is, are 
the tides of the sea and river so accurately ad- 
justed that the average deposit on the bar or sand- 
bank of one year must exactly equal that of 
every other year? I fear his note is a too palpable 
effort to impose on our innocent credulity. 


Y. S. M. 
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Large Family (Vol. x., p. 94.). —In the church 


of St. Nicholas, at Ghent, is a monument in memory 
of Olivier Minjan and his wife. They had thirty- 
one children, twenty-one sons and ten daughters. 
These all died in 1526, in the space of one month. 
The family attracted the attention of the emperor, 
who settled a pension upon the father. The fol- 
lowing is from the London Magazine of January, 
1735: 

“ A woman at Rheims having had nine husbands, and 
bred up twenty-six children, died there lately at the age 
of 102, She was attended to the grave by 153 sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons, many of the former going 
upon crutches, or led along blind, and borne down with 
the weight of old age. She had herself eight brothers and 
thirteen sisters, all of whom made such good use of their 
time, that the old woman was aunt and great aunt to 


upwards of 1000 people.” 
B. H. C. 
Bishops’ Arms (Vol. xi 9 p- 124.). — I find 


among my collections the following coats of arms, 
which form part of those inquired for by your 
correspondent Mr. Watcort. 

Underhill, Oxford, 1589. Argent, on a che- 
vron vert, between three trefoils of the second, 
three bezants. 

Harris, Liandaff, 1729. 
fitchée or. 

Lavington, Exeter, 1747. Argent, a saltire 
gules, on a chief of the second three boars’ heads 
0 


Vert, a cross patée 


r. 

Maltby, Durham. Argent, on a bend gules, 
between a lion rampant and a cross pated of the 
second, three garbs or. 

Lipscombe, Jamaica. Azure, on a pale argent, 
between two doves, wings expanded, proper, 
three crosses patée gules; on a chief of the 
second two roses gules, barbed and seeded or. 

In the remarks printed at Vol. xi., p. 145., the 
date 1799 is a misprint for 1719. F. M. 


Goldsmith on the Dutch (Vol. xi., p. 44.).— 

“Goldsmith is repérted to have said, ‘A Datchman’s 
house reminded him of a temple dedicated to an ox.’ 
Where?” 
This passage is found in a letter quoted in W. 
Irving's Life of Goldsmith, p.33. of the shilling 
edition. He also says: 
ywnright Hollander is one of the oddest figures 
in nature. Upon a lank head of hair he wears a half- 
cocked narrow hat, laced with black ribbon; no coat, but 
seven waistcoats and nine pairs of breeches, so that his 
hips reach almost to his armpits. 
getable is now fit to see company and make love,” &c. 

ANon. 


Leverets with white Stars (Vol. x., p. 523.).—I 


“The d 


have had many and many a young leveret in my | 


hands, and I never remember one without the three 
or four white hairs (for I have often counted 
them) which you call a star. Of course I will not 
say there are no leverets without them; but if I 


Chis well-clothed ve- | 


No. 281, 
were walking with you, Mr. Editor, and we met a 
person with a small leveret, I would bet a guinea 
to a penny stamp that you found the white hairs, 
I know not when they disappear, but the leverets 
I am speaking of are such little helpless things as 
are easily caught by boys. EF. 


Original Records (Vol. xi., p. 97.). — The 
article of Mr. Ferauson on “ Ancient Chattel 
Property in Ireland” will, I trust, lead other of 
your contributors to furnish original and unpub- 
lished records of prices. Few books would be more 
useful for reference on all matters connected with 
the social state of this country than a “ Chronicon 
preciosum,” based on the well-known but meagre 
work of Bishop Fleetwood. The Camden, Sur- 
tees, and Chetham Societies have published some 
very valuable materials for such a chronicle ; and 
if those of your contributors who possess house- 
hold books or ancient accounts, not of sufficient 
importance for separate publication, would send 
them to “N. & Q.,” you would, [ trust, not refuse 
to devote a column occasionally to data of such 
value. 

There are other materials of great use in esti- 
mating the social state of the country, and in 
determining points of history yet involved in ob- 
scurity, which, unless through the medium of your 
pages, have little chance of being published. In 
the books of most corporations, the accounts of 
churchwardens, parish registers, and such like 
records, entries are occasionally met with which 
possess more than a local interest. If these could 
in like manner be sent to you, and arrangements 
made of such scraps and fragments, “* N. & Q.” 
would greatly assist the student of history, more 
especially of that most important portion of it, the 
history of the people. W. Denrtox. 


Proverbs (Vol. x., pp. 210. 355.; Vol. xi, 
p- 114.). — 1 am not sufficiently versed in pro- 
verbial lore to know whether any of the following 
proverbs are unrecorded or not. The first in order 
requires some explanation which perhaps some 
of your readers can give: 

“ As just as Germain’s lips, which came not together by 
nine mile.” — Latimer’s Remains (Park. Soc. ed.), p. 425. 

“Well, I have fished and caught a frog, brought little 
to pass with much ado.” — Zé. p. 419. 

“ Pride, as the proverb is, must needs have a shame.”— 
Sir Thos. More’s English Works, p. 256. ; 

“He should as he list be able to prove the moon made 
of green cheese.” — Jb. 

What is the origin of this last ? W. Denton. 

[The Query respecting “Germain’s lips” has already 
appeared in “N.& Q.,” Vol. i., p. 157., and Vol. v., p. LL, 
and has not received any reply. ] 

Anonymous Books : “ Deliciea Literaria, 1840” 
(Vol. xi., p. 100.). — This was edited by Joseph 


Robertson, now of the Register Office, Edinburgh. 
T. G.S. 
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“Bishop Lloyd of Oxford (Vol. xi., p. 106.). — 


Though my standing at the university does not 
allow of my contributing any reminiscences of this 
prelate, Lcan give one anecdote which is alike 
honourable to “both the individuals concerned. 
Shortly after the death of Dr. Nicol, the late Re- 
gius P 'rofessor of Hebrew, Dr. L loyd, on dismissing 
his divinity class, turned to one of the students, 
and said, “ Mr. Pusey, I have recommended you 
to Mr. Peel for the Regius Professorship of He- 
brew.” ‘This was the first intimation of an honour 
as unsought for as unexpected to the since world- 
wide renowned professor. Db. W. 


Schoolboy Formula (Vol. xi., p. 174.).— I send 
my version : 
“ One-ery, two-ery, dickery, davy ; 
Hallabo, crackabo, hallabo, navy ; 
Discum Dan, 
Merry combine, 
Humbledee, | 
O. U. T. out, 
Lift the latch and walk ye out.” 


nbledee, twenty-nine, 


Facts respecting Colour wv ol. xi. + p. 79 ae 
is laid down by E. H. as a law of co | aha “ing, me 
no two primary colours will blend, as the efiect 
vould be harsh, and the contrast too violent. I 
fear this must be taken as an assertion arbitrary 
and gratuitous, if not assumed for the purpose of 
the subsequent speculation of the writer as to a 
certain spiritual meaning which to him appears 
obvious. For every artist finds blue and yellow 
combine readily enough to form green without 
any harshness. In like manner red and yellow 
produce orange without any violent contrast. The 
propounder of this law and application would 
probably think a little differently were he to look 
into the very clever work of M. Chevreul, on The 
Harmony and Contrast of Colours. F. C. H. 


Chittim (ve 1. xi., p- 155.). — Iam much ob liged 
to F. C. H. for his animadversions upon a remark 
of mine, we ause he recalled to mind a note which 
at present will not be without interest, and had 


It is as follows: 





been overlooked. 
“Prophecies on Constantinople. The 
th m's Jewish Targum thus explains Num. xxiv. 24.: 
* An d ships shall come with instruments of war, and shall 
g° forth with great multitudes from Lombardy, and from 
the land of Italy, and shall be joined with the lezions 
which shall come from Constan tinople, and they shall 
afflict the Assyrians, and enslave all the ° 
but the end of these, as well as of those, 
by the hand of King Messiah ; 
for ever.’ ” ’ 


pseudo-Jona 





sons of Eber: 
shall be to fall 
ul they shall be destroyed 


The ap plication of this must be made by the in- 
terpre ters of proph cy; the exposition belongs to 
a 7 the ninth centu ae" ; 

A short answer to F. C. H. 
sup pose 


F. C. H. 


must suflice. I 


saw me translate Europa by France, he 


Gallia, is aia od in Europa; yet if 


;} can recollect, 


| except that it was to impress upon his family the 


would say, “ Europe's the word; no doubt you are 
in error.” So, admitting what is very uncertain, 
that the term Chittim included Italy, surely it is 
equally erroneous to render so general an appel- 
lation by one so much more limited. My friend 
F. C. H. is himself not very particular, ani speaks 
of Cyprus, Crete, and Sicily, as if they were no 
farther asunder in fact than they are upon the 


map. ~ H.C. 


“ Condendaque Lexica,” §c. (Vol. xi., p. 74.).— 
his epigram is said to have been written by J. J. 
Scaliger, after he had compiled the index to the 
Thesaurus Inscriptionum of Gruter (Epigram. 
Delect., ninth ed., London, 1724, p. 216.). The 
line, “ Beheld his Lexicon complete at last,” is a 
poetic license. B. H.C. 


Artificial Ice (Vol. x., p.414.; Vol. xi., p. 39.). 
— Would not a reference to the enrolled speci- 
fication of the patent disclose the composition 


J. P. O. asks for Y. S. M. 


Paisley Abbey (Vol. xi., p. 107.).—I think that 
the supposition that the sculptures in the chapel 
were older than the edifice, is doubtful; bec use, 
in one of them a rude representation of the abbey 
front may be traced, coinciding with the architec- 
ture of the present building, which is, as far as I 
Early English. DuNueven. 


Death-bed Superstition (Vol. xi., p. 55.).— [ 
knew an intelligent, well-informed gentleman in 
Scotland, who, among the last injr i 


death-bed, ordered that as soon as he expi: 





, 
house clock was to be stopped, which was strictly 
His reason for this I 


never could fathom, 


obeyed. 
solemnity of the ci and that with him 
“time was no longer. 

* A curious pt actice once existed, 
room of the * the deceased where 
company met to attend the funeral, every clear or 
shining object was covered with white cloths, as 
1 ires, &c., the intention of 
than that 
from the oceasion. 


umstance, 





that in the 


house ¢ the 


f 
l 


looking-glasses, piet 

which was probabl 

tention should not be diverted 
In Scotland, 


y no mo the at- 


where no funeral service is per- 








formed at the grave’s mouth, the company usually 
wait on till the corpse is lowered into its resting- 
place, when each person touches or lifts his hat, 
which ceremony may be understood as 2 simple 
mark of respect both to the deceased and to his 


relations present. 

The number of persons 
nerals are of late years 
once not unusual, w! 
family died, to issue letter 
individuals, those with 
business dh 
life. The pra 


house are also much sh 


invited to attend fu- 
reduced. It was 
l of a respectable 
» at least one hundred 
he had dealt in 
n acquainted during his 
religious 


rtened, 














services li «6the 
and the vefresl- 
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ment confined to a glass of wine and a biscuit ; 


with “ abstinence ” parties nothing at all is offered. 
The time has been when to attend a country fu- 
neral was what may be called a favourable op- 
portunity for getting the worse of liquor ; firstly, 
to each a large glass of whisky, wit bread and 
cheese ; secondly, an equal supply of rum, with 
“ burial bread ;” and, thirdly, wine ad libitum. I 
have heard of pipes and tobacco being distributed, 
but this has never come under my observation. 
G.N. 

“ Platonism Exposed” (Vol. x., p. 103.).—I have 
made diligent but ineffectual search for Platonism 
Exposed. If there is suc th a book, it is probably a 
translation of Ze Platonisme Dévoilé, ou Essai sur 
le Verbe Platonicien, divisé en deux parties, au 
Cologne, chez Pierre Marteau, 1700, pp. 395, but 
I think it more likely that the author of “A 
Candid Inquiry ” has translated the French title- 

age. 

The charge of “having no Greek” 
made by controversialists of the last century. 
The — of Le Platonisme Dévoilé makes no 
display, but seems to understand the Greek which 
he quotes. Whatever may be his obligations to 
Bayle and Le Clere, they are much greater to the 
English Unitarians, whose “ Tracts” are generally 
found collected in three small quarto volumes, 
with dates from 1690 to 1697. Such publications 
in English were stopped by the statute 9 & 10 
Wm. IIT. ¢. 32., but I think Le Platonisme Dévoilé 
is a continuation of the controversy in French, 
with a fictitious title-page. A short introductory 
notice states that the author had been persecuted, 
and that he did not live to complete the third part 
of the work. In the second part many arguments 
of the “Tracts” are reproduced ; when the Church 
is mentioned, that of England to be in- 
tended ; at p. 219. is “ un de nos évéques dans son 
discours au clergé;” and at p. 231. the differences 
between Wallis and Sherlocke are correctly epito- 
mised. Bull is often cited; as he wrote in Latin, 
his works might be known to foreign theologians, 
but it is not likely that the scattered charges, 
sermons, and pamphlets of Sherlocke, Wallis, 
Allix, and Stillingfleet, were familiar to any ex- 
cept Englishmen. “ Pierre Marteau” has an 
unreal sound; and if there was such a person, I 


was often 


seems 


doubt whether Cologne, which in the early part of 


the seventeenth century had shown so much zeal 
in expelling Protestants and Jews, had become so 
liberal at its close as to be a safer place than 
London for Unitarians. 

In examining these authorities, much interesting 
matter has turned up. I wish to pursue the in- 
quiry, and shall be glad of any information about 

Le Platonisme Dévoilé, and especially of references 
to books in which it is cited. The only one which 
I know Baltus’ Défense des S. S. Péres accusez 
de Platonisme, 4to., Paris, 1711. H. B.C. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Although one of the smallest of the many books which 
the vast war in which we are at present engaged hag 
summoned from the press, the Narrative of my Missions 
to Constantinople and St, Petersburg in the Years 1829 and 
1830, by Baron Miiffling, translated by David Jardine, ig 
far from being one of the least important. Read now 
by the light which has flashed from the cannon of Sebas- 
topol, it shows most clearly what deep designs were 
masked by Russia in 1829 and 1830, under her assumed 
moderation. Baron Miiffling’s narrative of the events 
which preceded the Treaty of Adrianople, which is dis- 
tinguished by its great perspicuity, shows clearly how 
the policy of Russia was then endangered by the success 
of her arms, and how she found herself in ‘the singular 
predicament of being embarrassed by her own strength, 
and the weakness of her immediate enemy. Nor does 
the part which Prussia then, as now, played in that com- 
plicated political drama, diminish the interest of the nar- 
rative which Mr. Jardine has so opportunely selected for 
translation, and has translated so well. 

Among the many excellent numbers of The T'raveller’s 
Library “whic h Messrs. Longman have alre: ady issued, 
there will not be found two which possess in a higher 
degree the merit of furnishing information which every- 
body desires to possess, in a form which everybody will 
read with pleasure, than the two biographical sketches 
which they have just reprinted, with additions, from the 
Edinburgh Review. The lives of Defoe and Churchill, a 
here presented to us by the practised pen of the bio- 
grapher of Goldsmith, e xhibit the le: uding events of their 
respective biographies, and the salient — points of their 
literary characteristics, in a pleasant, chattv, and in- 
structive form, which makes us desire to see Mr. Forster 
yet more frequently engaged upon a class of subjects 
which he treats so successfully. 

Books Recetvep. — A Guide to the Parish Church, by 
the Rev. Haryey Goodwin : a little volume which realises 
its title, and furnishes many useful hints concerning the 
public service of the English Church. 

The Moor of Venice; Cinthio’s Tale, and Shakspeare’s 
Tragedy, by John Edward Taylor. A translation of the 
tale, and a criticism on the tragedy, which form an ac- 
ceptable addition to every Shakspeare library. 

A Remembrance of Drachenfels, and other Poems, by 
W.S. T. and H. G. T. A small volume which shows in 
every page the right feeling and poetical spirit of the 
writers. 
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